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| our country; and as the former justly merits men of our Legislature. In appearance he fs 

the applause of all the literary world, the of ordinary height, stout, full head, some- 
latter merits no less applause in the national | what bald, and in features and color, ex- 
| world. Both have a world-wide and an | hibits about three-fourths mixture of the An- 
| eternal fame, but the latter possesses a fame glo-Saxon. He is a native of this State, but 


« New Nattowat Bra paneer hold iteott reagonsttte | which endears him to the soul of every true | lived the greater portion of his life in Ten- 


weeny 


g communications will be gladly re ceived! 


Letter from Washington. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 23, 1873. | 

T. the Editors of the New National Fra: 
Srna: Permit me to make a few remarks | 
erning the bill now before Congress in- | 

i by Senator Ames, having for its ob- | 
amalgamation of white and colored 
n the same organization, and doing | 
with colored organizations as a .dis- | 
body. The Senator, I have no] 
actuated by the highest motive, | 

n earnest desire to put the colored | 


ron an equality with the other enlisted | 


| making arrangements in the forenoon for a 


sani by correspondents, Well written and | patriot. For he battled nobly for the rights nessee. He never attended school a day in 
| of his country, and presided over it (after ob- , his life, but has acquired a fair common school 
| taining victory) with wisdom. 


And it has education through his own industry and per- 
been well said, that “liberty unsheathed his severance. He did noble service for the 
sword, necessity stained, and victory returned cause of the Union while in the army, and 
it.” Then “standing at the head of a new | was mustered out with high honors for bravery 
era, as well as at the head of a new Govern- | and good conduct. When Ger. Ames took 
ment,”’ he won the affection of all his coun- | command of this department as Provisional 
rymen, and bound them to him, heart to Governor, he appointed him one of the magis- 
heart, and soul to soul. One in sentiment, | trates for his county, which position he filled 
one inaction. The students, therefore, were with great ability, and won for himself a host 
proud to celebrate the day. They manifested of friends, He was elected to the Legisla- 
their pride by appropriate action; and, after | ture in 1869, and served his constituents so 

well that they re-clected him in 1871 by an 
temporary organization, adjourned until the | increased majority. He was one of the most 
afternoon, when Mr. J. M. Williams, chair- | prominent candidates for Congress from the 


' ee 
running im danger of haying bis person 
| smashed into atoms by the yirtuous persons 
whom he was thus trying to corrupt; there- 
fore, be it ’ 


rivz,) In order to save the fife of this inter- 


of the first part, and that the sum of three 
dollars be, and the same is hereby, appro- | 


departure from among tHem, as Rachel | 
mourned for the loss of her ehildren. 


It is needless to tell you that the above , 
created roars of laughter, and Bryson did 
not know whether to take if.as an insult or 
as a good joke. He, however, told M.S. | 
after the adjournment that he hoped they | 
would not fight! 
In addition to the wit of Mr. Sullivan, he | 
has intelligence, uprigltness, and fine busi- 


Resolved by the House, (the Senate concur- | 


Civil Rights. 


Iaformal Reunion at the Gevernor’s Man- 
| stom—Addresses by Gov. Powers, Hens. H 
Cc. Carter, and A. K. Davis. 


An informal meeting of the members of the 


esting creature, and in ordeg that he may be | Legislature and State officials took place at. 
saved and be an ornament to the people of the Governor’s Mansion, last Friday night, | cry that is leveled against the rig fmen, 
Vicksbarg, where he orighally immigrated and was finally resolved into a convention of | solely on the ground of color. 


signing by the Governor of the civil rights 
ill. 


After some appropriate preparations Sena- 


priated to pay his fare back to the dear peo- tor Warner proposed the sentiment: “ The Vicious. 
je of Vicksburg, who af mourning his! Republican party,”’ and it was greeted with | to ride in the same ear or steamboat, or for 


for. 
SPEECH OF GOV. POWERS. 

The following is a brief outline of his re- 
marks, which were delivered with great 
earnestness and interrupted by frequent ap- 
plause: , 

GENTLEMEN: The sentiment to which I 
am called to respond involves a very com- 
prehensive subject. I cannot hope to ex- 
haust it in a single speech; nor would I at- 
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‘But, sir, the fact that men mingle to- 
gether in business, ride together in the same 
car or steamboat, or sit together in the sam 
convention or assembly, docs not constitu 
them socially equal no more than it makes 

j them morally or intellectually equal. - 
| “DT have no sympathy with the great out- 
vhts ot 


I recoenize 


from, that the Sergeant-at-Arms be instruct- congratalation upon the final passage and | different grades in society, and ean under- 
ed to prevent the entrance @f the said party. | 


| stand whi the pure, the intelligent, and vir- 
, tuous should not be coutaminated by asso- 
ciation with the wicked, the low, and the 


I can see some reason for refusing 


| applause, and Gov. Powers was loudly called declining to sit in the satue asseinbly with 


drunkards, gamblers, robbers, and murderers, 

but to refuse to come into such proximity with 

men because they happened to bear a dier- 

ent complexion from my own, would be to 

acknowledge a mean prejadice, unwerthy of 
| an age of intellizence. 

“Sir, if there are these who believe that a 
(man’s complexion, whether it be black, 
| brown, red, or what not, can become a badze 

of disgrace which no endowment of Gad, no 
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was as much desired by a large majority of 
the people of this State as the Magna Charta 
was by the people of England. Lregret, as 
Wellas that large cass does which the bill 
ia intended to protect, that tl 

ists fiw such ; 
CXist, and we 
passing of this act. 
_ Under the new order of things, « ted by 
the war, this hill is as nece : 

thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth amends 
ments to the Constitution of the United 
States. To regard bis Excel ney, the Gov. 
ergor,as being exceedingly fortunate to have 
the honor of sizming this measure, Lancer 
tain that there is not a Republican in this 
state who would not, if placed in his Excel- 
feney’s position, esteem it as one of the most 


SSUbY CX- 


tts 


Is by th 


¥ as was the 


qpleasing duties of his office to have the honor 


of signing this latest act of just! 
erto proscribed and persecuted ¢ 
Zeus. 


e to a hithe 
“ iss of citi- 
This little bill, gentlemen, which to- 
night becomes a law of this State, is the “cap 
sheaf’’ of Republica 1, . nt 1 

‘ scpubhcan achievements, Henee- 
forth we are to have no proscribed classes in 
Mississippi, Freedom, full, broad, and un- 


tempt to tax your patience by giving more | acquirement of art or scicnee can wipe out, 
than an outline of what its importance im- | Me" those persons are welcome to the con- , ; 

plies. A full response to this proposed sen- | solation which that belief atfords. I can pity plexion. While I heartily agree with his 
timent would involve the origin and history | the narrow and dwarfed souls that cherish | Excellency in his remarks concerning the 
of the Republican party, what it has done | such prejudice, but Tam not disposed to ad- 


e, bi manv achievements of the Republican party, 
and suffered, and what it proposes still to do. | mit the delusion in my own heart. The time, | I will not weary your patience by recounting 


'man of the committee which had been ap- | 3d district, but failing to get the nomination 
AD ‘pointed, made the following report: For|he was unanimously chosen as elector for 

instead of the spirit of the bill is car- | President, Mr. A. H. Newton; Vice Presi- | that district, and did equally as much or 
mit, the colored soldier will be a thing of dents. Messrs. J. Gould, L. P. B. Henry, J. | more than any other man for the success of 
Davis, E. S. Porter, Wm. IH. Dickerson, E. the ticket in his district during the recent 


conditional, is to be the recognized right of 


ness capacity. every citizen, without regard to birth or come 


One of the mildest and most pleasing 
members of the House is 

HON. EMANUEL HANDY, 

of Copiah county. He has,a fine, geatle- 


f the army, but, unfortunately, if the 


‘ 


Phere are in the army about 24,000 white, | 
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1 2.0 colored, soldiers. Divide the 2,000 
lored among 24,000 white, and you will see 
each « 
red men init. These men, being in 
Lminority, would be debarred from par- 
tir @ in all the higher duties of the pro- 
n, and would be detailed to perform all 
menial offices in the company, and would | 
e the place of the African under-cooks who | 
ce before the war. The above 

will he used as a vehicle by the oppo- 
of the colored soldier to force him out 

ce; and I will venture to say that 

| not find a colored man who will be 
erve in the army ander such cir- 

ored man has a particular desire to 

the engineers or artillery, and is 

» put up with the humiliation which 

lot of ignorant men, 
but as it would serve no 


fer among a 
nda soy 
- to mix the troops as proposed, 
the colored soldier will agree 
he present system of having distinct 
nts is by far the best. Of course, if a 
man wishes particularly to enlist for 
loth Cavalry, or 25th Infantry, I see no 
reason Why he should be prevented; and if 
doman is desirous of being a black 
ep unong a regiment of white men, let 
i} have fits 

xing up of the troops would work no good, 

1a vreat deal of harm. 


desire. But the compulsory 


A vood many of the advocates of this new 
idea are oflicers of colored troops—gentlemen 
of Demoeratie principles—who are anxious to 
command the Caucasian. Ifthese gentlemen 
lind it irksome to command negroes ; if their 
commissions are a burden to them, and their 
a thing not to be cared for, then let 
retire to civil life, where it will be all 
peace and harmony, provided they are able 

yearn a living. But TI claim that they ac- 
cepted commissions in colored regiments, fully 
knowing the duties of their position, the mo- 
ment they find that such duties are not to 
their taste, they should act independently, 
And if it 
is found by the authorities that a colored 
regiment costs more than a white one, and 
that it has a larger amount of deserters, etc., 
ete., and, in fact, it is not for the benefit of 
the service to retain them, then they should 
be disbanded in a fair and above board 


SUaries 


trie da 


and throw up their commissions. 


manner. 

We tind on the last Surgeon General's 
report the following : 

White troops reported sick during the year, 
19.74 per 1,000 of mean strength. 

Colored troops reported on sick list during 
the year, 14.09 per 1,000 of mean strength. 

The average number on sick list reported 
during the year among white troops, was 51 
per 1,000, and among colored 41 per 1,000. 

White soldiers discharged on surgeon’s 
certificate of disability, 35 per 1,000, and col- 
ored 30 per 1,000, showing the percentage 
all in favor of the colored soldier. 

In other countries the troops of different 
nationalities are put in separate regiments. 
In Austria the Hungarian regiments are sep- 
arated from the German ; in France the Tur- 
co is not mixed with the others; and in 
Eneland the negro, the Sepoy, the Ben- 
vulese, the Cengalese, the Goorkhas are all 
formed into separate regiments. Of course, 
vou see white men in the West India regi- 
lucnts and negroes in British line regiments, 
hutitis only when the men enlist particu- 

ily for the regiment that they are mixed. 

1 trust I have said enough to convince any 
one that it would be for the best to let the 
regiments remain as they are. The negro 
dees not want to be put into the same regi- 
meuts with white men, neither are white 
tien anxious to be amalgamated in the same 
es with colored men. 


compan The colored 
soldier is better off in his present position ; 
he has all the privileges which the regulation 
ws him. And as a fair proportion of the 
ted officers from the Military Academy 
re assigned to the colored regiments, I trust 
that the friends of the colored soldier will see 
that no changes are made. I speak on be- 
half of the 2,000 colored men in the regular 
service, and I am sure that not a single one 
of them will be found to endorse the con- 
templated change. 
Vi spectfully yours, W.E.H. 
a 


Washington's Birth-Day. 


LincoLn University, Feb. 25, 1873. 
7. the Editors of the New National Era: 

The 22d of February was a day of interest 
in Lincoln University, as it has been twice 
«fore. The first time was the day of in- 
wuvuration of the law school, when also honor 
yas paid to Washington. The second time, 
the birth of Washington. 

(yn this day a third recognition of the na- 

m's claim was made with profit. Such is 
an occasion when the soul can pour forth its 
feclings of joy and enthusiasm; when the 
hearts and minds of all the people can con- 
verge and concentrate ; when with national 
pride the American citizen can look to that 
noble patriot—that illustrious man—and in 
him Lehold a character noble and great. 
Iilessed be the day which dawned upon his 
birth, as it was also the dawning of our free- 
dom aud independence; the dawning of hu- 
linn equality; the dawning of further dis- 
coveries and improvements inscience ; and 
as we vlory in our country, 80, also, do we 
viory in her savior. -- 


| Messrs. A. P. Denny, F. J. Wood, and W. 
‘ |H. Madella; Marshals, Messrs. Jennings, 
‘ompany of 50 men will have only | H. Wood, and Simpson. 


| ploring the divine blessing on the exercises 
|of the day. 


| italists to come down here and buy up these 
wis a day wholly given to the celebration of | 


campaign. And when our State Electoral 
College met, they elected him to take the 
vote of the State to Washington. 

Mr. Davis commands a large influence in 
the State, especially in his section of it, and 
a host of our people look to him for guidance 
and direction. He made a good point in his 
speech at the Executive Mansion when the 
Governor signed our civil rights bill, by say- 
ing that ‘the people ought not to feel them- 
selves honored by haying the Governor to 
sign the bill, but the Governor ought to feel 
himself honored by having the privilege ot 
signing such a noble and equitable measure.”’ 
Another man of striking appearance, and 
the wittiest of them all, is 


M. Thomas, and T. A. White; Secretaries, 


Mr. Sanders then offered up a prayer, im- 


This was followed by music by 
the Glee club, who gave forth their choicest 
airs, and as they repeated the words, ‘ Flag 
of our Union,’’ a national reverence was 
awakened in every soul. The President, af- 
ter the music had ceased, made a few re- 
marks, well suited to the occasion, meriting 
frequent applause. He said, ‘‘ The name of 
Washington had attracted the confidence of 
the whole people and had filled the whole 
earth, and shall be remembered with affec- 
tionate gratitude by all who have human 
rights and human liberties.’? DifYerent per- 
sons from the audience were afterward called 
for, who, severally, in response to their call, 
made earnest and eloquent addresses, which 
told the patriotism that filled their bosoms. 
A sentiment of all was, that as Washington 
excelled in bravery and virtue, we, as ad- 
mirers of his course, and partakers of the 
benefits wrought by him, should follow his 
example and be worthy citizens. ‘The speak- 
ers were justly and frequently applauded. 
Great earnestness characterized the whole 
proceedings. The occasion was enlivened by 
several choice pieces of music, adjourning 
with prayer. Much satisfaction was expressed 
in the manner in which the exercises were 
carried out. The day will long be remem- 
bered by those who participated in its enjoy- 
ments. And no doubt its succeeding anni- 
versaries will be hailed with the same glad- 
ness which marked this one. 

W. IL. MADELLA. 


a 


Dr. Leaviit. 


ION. M. B. SULLIVAN, 

flat head, hair done up in the latest style, 
high cheek bones, prominent forehead, pierc- 
ing eyes, good shaped nose, a mouth that 
has a tricky twig about it, and a carriage 
which tells you that he has been in the army. 
Mr.’S. is a native of Troy, New York, but 
moved to Canada when a youth, and re- 
mained there until 1859, when he removed to 
the State of Kentucky. He came to this 
State in 1869, and took a prominent part in 
the affairs of the Republican party. He was 
appointed assessor of Bolivar county, by 
Gen Ames, but was removed by Goy. Alcorn. 
He is aman of fine attainments, and at a 
glance takes in the whole of any subject 
brought before the Legislature. Ie isa firm 
friend of Gen. Ames, but has no use for Al- 
corn. There are several pet habits and ut- 
terances of Alcorn, which Mr. S. in a resolu- 
tion last winter in the Legislature struck with 
telling effect, when Goy. Alcorn’s stand on 
the civil rights question was doubtful. I will 
state some of these pet sayings of Alcorn, 
and then you will be able to appreciate the 
resolution which I will give you. We loves 
to be called the ‘‘eminent man’ of the 
State; often speaks of those who are ‘‘ racy 
and reminiscences of his life but do him jus- | to the soil ;”’ thinks there ought always to be 
tice. My recollection of him dates back to|a “change of venue”? in Ku-Klux trials; 
the time of his taking the editorial chair of | boasts continually of ‘“‘ the classic shades of 
the Evangelist. 1 remember his coming out | sweet Coahoma,”’ where _ his plantation is 
to Caldwell, New Jersey, and preaching for | situated; started a paper in the summer of 
us in the Congregational Church, and attend- | 1871, called the Leader, saying that the Pi- 
ing our Sabbath school in the afternoon. | Jot—our staunch Republican organ—was of 
Though but a boy, his address, his appear- | service no longer; that when we were at sea, 
ance, his sermons, each and all made a last- | we needed a ‘' Pilot,’”? but now that we are 
ing impression on my mind, Afterward, as | on land we need a ‘‘ Leader.” 

the anti-slavery struggle began, I oftenheard| The resolution had a telling effect, and I 
him defamed, as I was bornand reared among | give it to you so that you might see how 
pro-slavery Democrats. I came to feel that | pointedly it was gotten up: 

he and those with him were right, and in op- Resolved, That the thanks of this branch of 
position to father and friends I made the | the Legislature of the State of Mississippi be, 
cause of the slave my cause for life. When | and the same are hereby, tendered to Sena- 
the New NaTIoNAL ERA was sought to be | tor Ames for the manly, honest, and con- 


: ientious course he has pursued in giving his 
established, I had the honor of being one of ms and earnest ae! the pn ye 
those who helped to make up a fund to sus-| nesty bill with the civil rights amendment. 
tain it for five years, whether its subscrip- 


Resolved further, That while we have no 
tion would pay or not. ‘The Evangelist was desire to cavil at or criticise the actions of the 
our choice paper for long years. As the In- 


‘eminent man,’’ whois ‘tracy to the sofi,’’ we 

| hereby respectfully request him to ‘‘ change”’ 
dependent came on the stage, and Dr. Leavitt 
became connected with it, we began and have 


PINE BuurF, ARK., Feb. 18, 1873. 
To the Editors of the New National Era: 
The many notices of Dr. Leavitt’s death 


And during the present session of the Le- 
gislature a colored man of this county, Mr. 





manly countenance, and his actions and gen- 
eral deportment correspond to his appear- 
ance. He is of dark brown complexion, 
wears his hair close, a battery-like forehead, 
pleasing eyes, fine shaped nose, and a pleas- 
ant mouth. He is a native of this State; 
served with great credit to himself and his 
country as a soldier in the 82d Colored In- 
fantry, of Louisiana, from 1862 to 1855, and 
was second sergeant when he was mus- 
tered out. 

He was a member of the Constitutional 
Convention in 1867, was elected to the Leg- 
islature in 1869, and was returned by his 
constituents in 1871, He has a commanding 
influence in his county, and though his is one 
of the closest counties throughout the State, 
he always manages to carry it by a neat ma-} 





of Bolivar county. Tle is tall, stylish, rather jority. Me is honest and manly in all his | and good men who were its leading spirits, | 


dealings, and is highly respected by the peo- 
ple generally. | 
My space will permit of but one more no- 
tice in this article, and I shall devote that 
space to 
TION, RICHARD GRIGGS, 
of Issaquena county. Tere is a handsome 
man, of unadulterated African blood, but 
with features as fine as any Anglo-Saxon. 
Mr. Griggs is inclined to be larze and fleshy, 
and suffers nothing to disturb his mental 
quietness. He has no patience with those 
members who are fond of showing off their 
mental calibre in long, glowing speeches, and 
he, more than any other member of the 
IIouse, compels these long-winded fellows to 
keep their seats by moving the previous 
question on them. Te is quicker on the 
previous question and adjournment than any 
other member, and almost always has a suf- 
ficient number to back him, Last May, in 
our State Convention, while many delegates 
were engaged in angry discussion he quickly 
got the floor, and while every member was 
looking for a speech from him-—as he wore an 
expressive countenance—he said, solemnly, 
but with a trick behind it all, *‘I wonder, Mr. 
Chairman, after all this angry discussion, if 
the best way to settle this whole matter 
would not be by calling for the previous ques- 
tion??? Every member’s angry countenance 
turned into roars of laughter, and fifty mem- 
bers rose to second the call and the whole 
thing was settled. He is a genial soul, a 
firm friend, and a faithful Representative. 
He is a native of Tennessee, was held as a 
slave, never attended school, but has made 
good progress in educational acquirements. 
He served in the army for three years, and 
was mustered out as orderly sergeant. He 
is now serving his second term in the Legis- 
lature, stands well in his county, and report 
Sheriff. More anon. CIvIs. 
ihe SE eee 
Another Davy Crockett—Hon. Wil- 
ltam Crutchfield, Member of 
Congress Elect frem Tennessee, 


The champion Republican of the Third 
District in many respects is the most extra- 
ordinary member that will take his seat in 
the Forty-third Congress of the United 
States. In the first place he is ugly—all 
great men are—yet few, indeed, have so 
much good and quick common sense; and, 
as to personal courage, Julius Cresar never 
had more; and, possibly, Napoleon Bona- 
parte not quite so much. 

It was ‘Bill Crutchfield” (this is his real 
name) that bristled up so squarely and de- 
terminedly to Jefferson Davis in 1861 as he 
was on his way from the United States Sen- 
ate to the Presidential chair of the Southern 
Confederacy. Crutchfield, listening to Da- 
vis’ speech in Chattanooga, could stand his 
vile traducings of our National Government 
no longer, denounced him as a traitor and a 
liar, ‘if he was the war horse of Mississippi.”’ 
Davis moving to resist the insult, (as he felt 
it,) Crutchfield drew his repeater, and but for 
quick and persistent interposition of bystand- 
ers, Davis would have been slain. 

In many respects Crutchfield will be a re- 
production of Davy Crockett. He is plain as 
an old shoe, Although aman of large means, 
he dresses as a laboring mechanic or farmer, 
He is warm and liberal-hearted, full of good 
humor—is the central figure of the social 
oup; and what is specially fortunate for 
is constituents, he means business. He is 
thoroughly identified with the great industrial 
interests of the people. An active friend of 
improvement and progress, and all which the 
people of the Third District want or need, 
and which oneeay and effort can obtain from 
Congress, Crutchfield will secure. Crutch- 
1. id had! a majority ranging from one or two 
{..xusund against him, and his opponent a 
tuan cf large ability, popularity, and personal 
cleverness, yet ‘‘ Bill bas won by more than 
1,000 tu vjority.— Cumberland (Tenn.) Lepub- 
lican. ~ 








Civit Rights. 





rich, cheap lands and sell them out in sinall 
parcels to the freedmcn. Who will set so 
noble an example? 
M. W. Martin. 
——— EE 
Personnel of the Mississippi Leg- 
isiatare. 





his ** venue” into some other ‘ picked cav- 
alry’’ than the crowd he is now afliliating 
continued to take it, and I had the pleasure | With, or otherwise we will be under the pain- 
of sending on a club of a dozen new sub- 
scribers from Pine Bluf!, Arkansas, for the | homa,’’ where, in the aristocratie suburbs of 
Jonestown, he can pensively ponder on the 
vicissitudes of political life, and pass the re- 
Our Legislature has been quite excited 
over the civil rights bill presented in the}  pesolved further, That in case he should 
Senate by Senator Dawson, a colored mem- | decide upon the proposed retirement to pri- 
vate life, that one hundred and fifty thousand 
by two votes. Its principal features, ob-| efit, so that he can solace himself in his idle 
jectionable to some of the Republicans, were | moments with its perusal, and have a proof 
that all schools, churches, colleges, &c., | of his lost greatness continually before his 
‘ and dollars, or so much asis left of the secret 
by which colored and white schools are or-| service fund, be, and the same is hereby, 
ganized separately; that the penalty was | appropriated to furnish his defunct excel- 
too extravagant and severe ; that, instead of 
no amendments, and so lost all. I see no| Bryson, has taken up his headquarters in 
necessity for it if a late decision of an Iowa | one of the popular boarding houses in Jack- 
Judge is correct under the Federal law. son, and attends the session as regularly as 
troops. One hundred came on one steam-|amystery. He watches everything that is 
boat last week, and all landed on the bot- | going on, and seems as though he has an eye 
toms below here. The planters are taking!to business. Recently a member made it 
an acre on the bottoms, which will raise | sent, and asked for the appointment of a tem- 
about a bale of forty-five pounds to the acre | porary chairman; and Bryson, wishing to 
in a good season. This land can be bought | make himself a member of the Legislature 
making more money with less risk than un-| the appointment of a temporary chairman, 
der the old regime. We are urging and en- | and whispered in his ear to suggest his— 
couraging the frecdmen to buy it if they can; Bryson’s—name as a capital man for the 
Bryson had suggested to him in confidence! 
And immediately thereafter Mr. Sullivan 
offered the following resolution : 
the sittings of the House, an individual ma 
be scen wling about the doors and 
dors, sitting at the desks of members, engaged 
countenance ; and whereas cons’ 
No one can enter the hall of the House of aspen <~ *ted 
Representatives of our Legislature without 
noticing the large, round, cannon-ball head of 
is scarcely a question brought before the 
House but what Mr. D. takes an active and 
practical part in its merits. A-fine speaker, 











ful necessity of asking him to resign and 
current year, each of whom wanted the Grant 
mainder of his valuable existence in the 
ber. After debate, it passed the Senate 
oe + | copies of the defunct Leader be, and _ the 
were not excepted, as it would break up our | ©) 
lency with choice Habanas. 
going to the informer, it should go into the 
We are receiving large accessions to our! if he were a member. No one knows his 
advantage of this influx to raise rents. Som@| known to the Speaker that the chairman of 
at about fifty dollars an acre. These plant- | against the wishes of the people of his coun- 
but they are poor. Oh! for full-hearted cap-| placé! The member, who was in for a good 
Whereas, since the commencement of 
VICKSBURG, Miss., Feb. 26, 1873, riting mysterious documents, with an 
MON. Az K. DAVIS, 
of. sound logic,-c appearance, Mr. 














Chaucer was no more the father of Englis ; 
poetry than Washington was the father of 





return to ‘the classic shades of sweet Coa- 
and Wilson premium. 
choice pastime of gelding lustful humanity. 
was warmly debated in the House, and lost same are hereby, appropriated for his ben- 
Fes. Tl fi , 
free-school system, only four years old, and Reseed fatter, Sie. remap see Se 
school fund. The movers would accept of 
population from Georgias They come in | object, and his presence there is involved in 
have been paying as high as eighteen dollars | the Committee on Ways and Means was ab- 
ers chuckle among themselves that they are | ty, stepped up to the member who asked for 
laugh, made it known to the House what 
this session of the Legislature, and during 
To the Editors of the New National Era : owl-like expression lighting oP his rubicon 
it idered 
Representative from Noxubee county. There 
omrmanding 
Davis js'looked upon as one of the leading 


Mr. Lartlett, the proprietor of the Amer- 
ican House, sends us anote denying that any 
one authorized had called upon him to obtain 
quarters for Mr. Douglass, and denouncing 
as a falsehood the assertion that he had re- 
fused to entertainbim. Mr. Thomas Gandy, 
the manager of Taylor Opera House, informs 
us that he called upon Mr. Bartlett and, in 
the performance of his duty, asked him if 
Mr. Douglass could be entertained there on 
the oceasion of his lecture. He says Mr. 
Bartlet: replied that he ought to be taken to 
a private house, that"that was the place for 
him. Mr. Gandy then expostulated with 
Mr. B., and said the most respectable 
tlemen who stopped at his hotel would be 
willing to associate with Mr. lass, and 
that no one would find fault but some drunken 
loafer who was not Mr. Douglass’ equal in 

Bartlett said, “Take 





says his people intend to make him their next }0f virtue enough to punish its betrayers and 


Fifty speeches would be inadequate to this } I apprehend, has passed for estimating a man 


task, and a dozen volumes would not contain | PY the color of his skia rather than hy the 
I will only remark that the truthful! 
historian, in completing the record of the | 
party, will be forced to the conclusion that it | 


them. 


had its origin in the patriotic devotion which 
the American people have felt toward this 
great nation. The main-spring and watch- 
word of the party have always been devotion 


qualities of his heart, or the strength of his 
intellect. It is, at least, better in aceord | 
with the genius of our free institutions to 
cave the race of life open to all alike, and} 
as i ‘aluers refused to recognize caste, | 
based upon noble blood, so Tam not inclined | 
to assistin building up an aristocracy based 


ur for 


to the Union, to justice, and to freedom. j upen color. While Lam aware that the Cau- 


First put on trial when impious treason | 


clutched the pillars of the Government, and 


casian race has furnished the highest types 
of moral, intellectual, and physical develop- | 


profane voices mocked the power, and soiled ment, T believe it has also furnished exam- | 


hands rent the flag that made us a great peo 
ple, it accepted the terrible gage of fratricidal 
war, and pursued it until victory crowned the 
national arms, and freedom was established 
upon a deeper and more enduring basis. 

It was not alone the patriotic and just | 
principles of the Republican party that puri- | 
tied and elevated the Government under the | 
fiery ordeal of war, but party success was in 
a great degree due to the efiorts of the great | 


' 
and through whose integrity, ability, and de- | 
votion the victory was won. The immortal | 
Lincoln was the grand central figure. Pure 
and lofty in character, sound in judgment, | 
and possessed of a sympathetic heart that re- | 
sponded to the cries of oppressed humanity 
everywhere, he fully comprehended the situi-| 
ation and reflected the popular will. Sur- | 
rounding him as counselors and co-laborers, | 
were the great War Minister Stanton, the | 
great Secretary Wm. H. Seward, the great | 
statesman, who died while the contest seemed 
yet uncertain, Stephen A. Douglas, and the 
great journalist, Horace Greeley. These 
were among the inspiring spirits, these the 
great lives that upheld the party and were 
finally sacrificed upon the altar of country. 
The voice of detraction and slander that as- 
sailed them while they were yet the active, 
moving spirits of the nation’s life, and the 
unswerving upholders of the nation’s honor, 
is now hushed. Rjsing out of the gloom of 
the immediate past, their characters are in- 
delibly impressed upon the country, and their 
virtues will shine more transplendently as 
time advances. , 

It is objected that Douglas was not a Re- 
publican. I reply that he was imbued with 
Republican patriotism, and his name, so often 
and so closely associated in life with that of 
Lincoln, should not be separated from it in 
history. Were he living to-day he would 
stand with Dix and with Grant. 

* * * . * 

It was the confidence inspired by the pure 
and upright founders and the patriotic lead- 
ers and upholders of the Republican party 
that drew to it the support of the people and 
enabled it to save the nation and extend lib- 
erty. It is now in the zenith of its power 
and usefulness. 

At the South its organization dates only 
from the close of the war. As you well 
know, in some of the States it has fallen un- 
der bad leadership and has been disgraced. 
The purity of its principles has been polluted 
by the touch of unscrupulous and corrupt 
men, who have assumed the attractive livery 
of Republicanism in order to subserve the 
vilest purposes that ever disgraced a free and 
enlightened people. 

But, thank heaven, the party is possessed 


those who would make it a cloak to cover up 
infamous actions. Warmoth, pursued by the 
avenging spirit of the deluded followers whom 
he had led to the verge of ruin, has been glad 
to take refuge in the ranks of the opposition ; 
and our own un-swan-like Swan rests uneasily 
to-night in a criminal’s cell. 
. - a * * 

The wisdom, integrity, and sagacity of the 
representative men of the party have pre- 
served Mississippi from falling into the ex- 
cesses which have disgraced and well-nigh 
ruined some of her sister States. I have no 
doubt but that the rule of patriotic action 
which bas controlled your labors in the past 
will be adhered to in the future. During the 
past three years I have been a close observer 
of all that has transpired, and I have seen 
very little tocondemn. I know of no reason 
why any Mississippi Republican should hang 
his head in shame on account of the conduct 
of his party; on the contrary, I see ver 
much that has been accomplished of whic 
we may all feel proud. Most of you, gentle- 
men, will soon return to your constituents, 
and I know you are desirous of retaining their 
confidence and feel deserving of their good 
opinion. More than this, you have a com- 
mendable pride in trying to so regulate your 
actions as to close the mouths even of the 
opposition, which is continually ready on the 


| ples of the greatest depravity, deformity, and | 


ignorance. [am unwilling to say that crime | 
is robbed of its enormity when committed by | 
members of my own race, or that manly worth | 
and exalted merit should not be recognized | 
when found among people of a different an- 
cestry. 

“sir, L have no anxiety about the social | 
question, Justice and reason will, in due | 
time, settle that, as well as all other ques- | 
tions involving the rights of men, to the eat- 
isfaction of all. The rapid mareh of events | 


the steps of that party in reaching the point 


| which the State of Mississippi will ever have 


the honor of being the first to attain. 
Again, gentlemen, allow me to thank vou 


for the courtesy extended to me, and at the 


same tine to express the wish that when we 
return home to our constituents they may be 
able to say tous, each and every ot 
“Weill done, thou good and 
vants.”’ 


one ot ua, 


faithful ser 


Afier more congratulations and « \pressing 
Ofregandom ihe part of the gentlemen, the 
meeting broke up, all being pertectly satistied 
with the proceedings,—- Miss, Pilot, 

@—- => oe 


Howard University. 


Law Department Commencement. 
The First Congregational church was again 
crowded last evening with an audience come 
posed of the friends of TLoward University 
and the eradvates of that institution, to wit- 
ness the third annual commencement of the 
law department. On the platform, to the 


Will soon bring us the solution; for, with all j left, were Gen, O. O, Howard, Gen. George 


we can say or do, we are searecly more than 
spectators of the grand revolution rolling 
over Us. | 
“The revolution that has elevated four and | 
a half millions of slaves to the dignity of citi- | 
zenship, and placed almost within their hancs | 
the destinies of the mightiest and most nobk 
Government on earth, will not cease until 
their rights are recognized, and they have as- 
sumed their proper place in society. Those | 
who are most interested in this question, can 
best afford to await its solution. 


The time | 
of waiting will not be Jou. 


The passage of | 
this bill will hasteu it, by opening the way 
whereby the truths of science and religion 
can gain access to the understanding of the 
people, and thereby raise them superior to 
their passions and prejudices, into the purer 
atmosphere of reason and trath.’? 

Governor Powers then concluded as fol- 
lows : 

I believed and said thus publicly, in 1871, 
that ‘‘Justice and reason would, in due time, 
settle all questions involving the rights of 
men, to the satisfaction of all.’ The rights 
claimed under the bill before me are nothing 
more nor less than common law rights that 
belong to every American citizen. The 
common law knows no caste or color; it only 
knows freemen, and it guarantees t» all 
equality of rights. 

This bill creates or recognizes no rights not 
already established as common law ; it only 
prescribes different penalties for their in- 
tringement. And if, iu this respect, it seems 
to be harsh, time will soon mark the modifi- 
cations which justice scems to demand. 

Popular prejudice, in 1870, denied the 
rights to the colored people, which public 
sentiment, to-day, is ready to concede. 
“Justice and reason”? have taken a stronger 
hold upon men; passion and prejudice hav- 
ing, in a great degree, subsided, this law- 
which would, three years ago, have excited 








firmly believe, not difficult of execution. 
ees Personally, I do not attach very 


great importance to this measure. 


books of the State more fully, rights which | 
were already secure the moment slavery was 
abolished and former slayes became citizens 
of the Republic. The colored people attach 
importance to it because it is the first time in 
the history of Mississippi that civil rights 
have becn the subject of statutory cnact- 
ment, and they see in it an abatement of un- 
just and oppressive discriminations. On this 
latter account I have invited you to be pres- 
ent, to witness the signing of the bill. 
SIGNING THE BILL. 

The bill was then signed, and Gov. Pow- 
ers, in a few appropriate remarks, presented 
the pen to Capt. Carter, whom he compli- 
mented for the energy and perseverance 
whieh he had displayed in bringing it forward 
and laboring through evil and good report to 
procure its final passage. ** The bill having 
been duly passed and approved, I need not 
assure you, gentlemen, that I will see it faith- 
fully executed.” [Applanse, and Capt. Car- 
ter was loudly called for.] 

SPEECH OF HON. UU. C. CARTER, 

GENTLEMEN; This is, indeed, the proudest 
moment of my life, and after receiving from 
the hands of the Governor the pen with which 
he signed the bill that places all men upou 
an equal footing, I cannot find words to ex- 
press the feelings of my heart. When I re- 





smallest pretext to cast suspicion upon your 


conduct and undermine your good name. I | 


believe you will disappoint those who are 


seeking provocation to condemn you, and | 


that you will be neither led or driven into 
any measure intended to bring reproach upon 
the State. 

The Governor then referred to some of the 
measures that would probably come before 


the Legislature, at its present session, and | 


especially urged such action as would place 
the finances upon a sound currency basis ; 
and insisted that something should be done 


toward developing the southern portion of} in 


the State. He said it was now slumbering 
in an almost unbroken forest—that we had 
fine harbors on the gulf, and should leave no 
effort untried to build up, there, a commer- 
cial city. Every bale of cotton. that goes 
outside of the State to find a port, deprives 
us of ten dollars revenue, and to that extent 
enriches neighboring States. 
plied in a cursory way to the sentiment pro- 
posed by Senator Warner, he said he desired 
to cal] attention to another subject, and pro- 
ceeded as follows: 

GENTLEMEN: You were invited here to- 
night to witness the signing of what is de- 
pominated the civil rights bill. It was placed 
in my hand by the Joint Committee on Ea- 
roliment at 12 o’clock M. to-day. 
examined it carefully, and, while it is not in 

would have drawn it, it 
is a just measure and meets my 1. 
The security it is intended to give, and the 
rights it proposes to advance haye been the 
subject of 
reasling 


Having re-| 


ato mn years <9" While | 





from the county of Warren, I promised my 
| before the end of my teri, and by the assist- 


lance of those true aud Wied friends of Repub- | 


| licanism now in the Leyisluture of the State 
| of Mississippi, [um at present enabled to say 
lthat Ihave kept my word. Most prominent 
} among those who have aided in the accom- 
plishment of this wreat act of justice stands 


the much despised carpel-bagyer, L wear! ory, Alex. M. Bowman. — Woe!in ; 
! Lean never fore | picay. 

' get that when I feft the State of Mississippi, 

I can} 

| never forget that in tliat army T found al!) enat poor Doolittle,” whom we sisppr 


them in my heart of hearts. 


1862, to join the Pederal army 
| carpet-baggers. 
grateful to them, and 
| grateful to those who reussi 
|8 
| achieve the great mora! and political victory 
| that we are here to-night to ratify. To our 
staunch friends, the Southern Kepa)licans, 
| who have stood up manfully ip this struggle 


| for civil rights for the down-trodden negro, | 


| gentlemen were ciuuployed collecting 





| 








| ception to the rule. 


ceived the nomination for the Legislature | with joy, as it would have scemed like enter- 
' 


constituents that this Dill should be passed | 


} wants in life. 


W. Balloch, Prof. John Me Lang ton, Prot, 


{H. 1). Beane, Rev. J.C. Rankin, Comptroller 
| Baker, Prof. Wilson, Frederick 


Douglass, 
and others, while the eraduates eecupied 
seats to the right, a portion of the Marine 
Band was stationed in the gallery to the 
rear of the platform, and performed at inter 
vals during the exercises, Severs) voune 
bowuets 
and baskets for the favored ones trom their 
friends in the audience, carrying them to the 
rear of the stage and arranging them in sepa- 
rate piles, and afterwards distributine them 
to those for whom they were intended. The 
exercises opened with prayer by Nev. J.C. 
Rankin. 

Mr. D. W. Stevens then delivered anessay 
on “Law asa Science.” After which were 
the following speakers with the topics men- 
tioned: Jos. E. Lee, “The Death Penalty 3’’ 
Joseph C. Rock, ‘Allegiance 3°? William EB. 
Matthews, “Ethics ia Law 3’? Henry ©. 
Wagner, Jr., “Law and Lawyers 3"? Jas. HL. 
Smith, ** Unanimity of Juries 3’? Wm. War- 
ing, © Libel;’? Gabriel L. Ford, ** Phe Dig- 
nity of Law and its Profession.’” ‘The essays 
showed the result of careful study, and most 
of the speakers handled their subjects ably 
and presented their arguments in a clear, 
concise, and logical manner that would have 
been creditable to old practitioners instead 
of emanating ‘from students. The orators 
were listened to with close attention by the 
audience, and at their close received hearty 
applause, 

Prof. Langston said that cight out of the 
class of fourteen had been selected, so as not 
to make the exercises too lone, and they had 
fairly represented the legal ability of the 
Class. 

The diplomas were then awarded to the 
following graduates, with all the rights, im- 
munities, and privileges that belong to the 
degree of Bachelor of Laws: John IL. Butler, 
Jr., Md.; Gabriel L. Ford, Ky.; J. 


strong opposition—will now be met with a} Hawkesworth, Pa.; John S. Leary, N.C.; 
degree of favor which will render it, as 1] Joseph E. Lee, Pa.; Wm, E. Matthews, Md. ; 


Oliver G. Morgan, Mivs.; John A. Moss, 
Va.; Joseph C, Rock, Vt.; James PH. Smith, 


i ; It only | DD. C.; Durham H. stephens, Ohio; Henry 
marks an advance step in the history of lez- | O. Wagner, Jr., Col.; Wm. Waring, Ohio; 
islation; it is a recognition upon the statute Thos. H. Wheeler, Pa. 


Gen, O. O. Howard then delivered an ad- 
dress, and said the time had at last arrived 
when they must enter on the duties of life. 
The general could not wisely enter upon a 
campaign without all the proper accessories 
to insure success. Their faculty aud in- 
structors still felt great solicitude for their 
success, for much remained yet to be done to 
make the work complete. He closed as tol- 
lows: He bid them attend to their spiritual 
They did wish every student 
to go forth from the institution a Christian in 
the broadest application of the word.  Infi- 
delity in its bitterest form is found in unedu- 
cated men, and they prefer darkness for their 
work. 

Professor Langston read a letter from Seu- 
ator O, P. Morton, regretting his inability to 
be present and deliver the premised address, 
as his dutics at the Senate yrevented him 
from fulfilling the enyagement. 

Frederick Douglass, Esq., Was thew intro- 
duced, and expressed bis satisfaction at the 
scene he had witnessed, and thought that 
the speeches made by the graduating classes 
generally were the best heard anywhere, and 
those that had been delivered were no ex- 
lad he been told fifty 
/years ago that he would have heard such 
| speeches from the lips of any member of his 
| race he would have been amazed and thrilled 


| ing into the New Jerusalem. 
The benediction was then pronounced, and 


' the audience departed to their horn 


j ~ ; ’ 
The following members of the junior clas 


facted as the reception committee, and per- 
| formed the duties with veneral satisfaction: 
| George W. Boyden, Charics B. Harcis, Mat- 
| thew W. Lewey, Henry . Fry, Win, ©. 
} Roane, Ambrose Whiting, Friem!t Hl. Greg- 

nylon Repub- 

=e 

THe vigid moralist of the Nationa Uiink 


cesed 


We have Cause to feel | last summer, was very badly treated for ‘*do- 
ticularly to feel | ing, or appearing to do, a perfectly levitimate 
sed here to help | thing,” 


us fight down an unjust prejudice and to! vet from the President a permit for one Co- 


What Doolittle really did was to 


natty to buy cotton, from which permit he 
expected Conatty to make a larse fortune. 
He then wrote a letter and gave it to Co- 
natty, with a request that it sliould be copied 
and addressed to Doolittle, as if it were writ- 


, I—to those southern Republicans of the State | ten by Conatty himself. The letter proposed 


of Mississippi—extend my heartfelt thanks. 
I fee} that my work is dope, and that, hav- 


| to give Doolittle one-fourth the protits of the 
speculation. It was sent and answered, and 


ing kept my pidge, ean retarn home, and | jn these letters Doolittle deuied ever having 


at the close of the pr 


scnut session of the | +4 word, influence, or thought, direct or 


| Legislature, when I co back to Warren | indirect,” aided in obtaining the permit. 


_ ties and engage in some commercial! 


law-makin 


broken front, will in the campaign of next 
fall again march on to victory. 
Gentlemen, I thank you for your attention. 


SPEECH OF TION. A. K. DAVIE. 





I have | county, I shall turn my attention from poli-} This untruth the Nation says was ** ridicu- 


+} lous,”’ nothing more. 
for which I fee! 1 am better fitted than for | as a United States Senator to obtain what 


He wed his influence 


he expected to be a fortune large cnough to 


In conclusion, gentlemeis, I wilt say that | enable him to retire to private life. This, 
| the grand old Republican party of the State | secord 


ing to the Nation, was ‘a perfectly le- 


of Mississippi, presenting as it does an uO-} gtimate thing.” It was unlucky for Doolit- 


tle that the vulgar herd had not, in August 
last, attained the high moral view of the 
ise he would not have been 
field by the photographic 
tters, which preceded him 
announced to speak, and 
dare to face. As the Na- 
ly “‘ridiculous’’ in Doolittle 


: that it should imi- 

ta proftosing to quote from 

invariably every — 
te course w 


Jay Gould, and the 
‘birds of « feather.” 
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NEW NATIONAL ERA. 
Alle tions for publication im the New Narrosat 

Ena must be addressed to Lewis H. Douglass. 

Bosiness letters from subscribers and advertiser: should 
te addressed to Frederick Douglass, Jr., Lock Box 81. 
This paper ts not reeponsitle for the views expressed by 
Correapondentas 

Ba Subscribers changiog their residences, and desiring 
to have the New Nartovat Ena forwarded to them, should 

he particular in writing w+ to state fully the new address, 
mbracing town, county, aod Btate, as well as the town, 
waty, aod State from which the change te to be made. 
Attention to thie will save much trouble. 
LEWIS H. DOUGLABS aud J. SELLA MARTIN, Raitors. 
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The Educational Question Among 
Our People. 


The conriction seems to be gaining ground 
that the education of our youth should take 
a more practical shape. That is to say, that 
the teacher should make it a part of his own 
training for educational work to ascertain, 
to some extent, the peculiar bias and the 
natural susceptibility of his pupil. 

Many a teacher fails in his undertaking, 
not so much from lack of ability, as from 
lack of sympathy. The tendency is to place 
more stress upon the routine of teaching than 
is put upon the method of drawing out some- 
thing in the pupil's mind to get hold of and 


| 


| 


guide. 

In our present condition we need this prac- 
tical study aud instruction tore than any 
other class of people. 

The children of the poorest German bring 
with them to this country a transmitted ten- 
dency to learning. Poor as they may have 
been in the fatherland, their ancestors have 
been the subjects of instruction for genera- 
tions, and as economieal as they may be 
here the parent never grudges, nor does 
the student often waste, by idieness, the 
money paid for tuition. 

The proverb that ‘ta Dutchman will live 
where any but a Scotchman would starve,” 
ig generally construed into a reflection upon 
the stinginess of hoth the Dutch and Scotch ; 
but a little reflection will show that this 
is a false view. Both these races have been 
recipients of thorough, sound, practical edu- 
cation for centuries, and both have received, 
and are still transmitting the two great se- 
crets of commercial success, namely, the art 
of making money and the art of saving it. 
But the money view of educational success, 
though an important one, is somewhat a low 
one. Money builds school-houses, buys 
books, and pays instructors, Yet money 
alone, and what money can buy, cannot 
guide genius or even control first-class tal- 
ent; sympathy, conscience, and painstaking 
‘are masters here. 

Our various benevolent associations alike 
the American Missionary Association and 
others, have dotted the South, here and 
there, with useful institutions of learning. 
New Orleans, Nashville, Atlanta, and Hamp- 
ton each contain splendid monuments to the 
talent, industry, and devotion of the officers 
of the American Missionary Association, as 
well as magnificent proofs of anti-slavery 
benevolence ; and from these institutions are 
flocking forth to engage in the stern battle 
of life many a colored youth who will give 
the land scholars that lost them as slaves, 
And yet it is remarkable how few of these 
graduates are prepared to enter at once, even 
where openings are found, upon the practice 
of the professions for which they have been 
prepared, 

College life seems to have produced a sort 
of enervation upon the will of those who have 
had to submit to its discipline. ‘They gener- 
ally seek for a clerkship or a small political 
ottice, when they should brace their purpose 
to a contest in virgin tields of activity for 
mastering their proposed professions where 
they can make clients, patients, and converts, 
who will nestle in their affections and assist 
ia building up permanent reputations and 
wealth for them. 

What is the trouble here? Are the teach- 
ers keeping up the old mistake that colored 
people are not amenable to the same agen- 
eies to which white people yield? Or are 
they destitute of the knowledge whereby to 
elfect their own desires and to reach what 
should be their highest aim? 

A lack of the feelings of self-respect is, 
perhaps, the heaviest curse slavery has be- 
queathed our race ; and next to that in per- 
nicious consequences, is the lack of the habits 
of self-reliance. The first makes us accept 
the estimate which pro-slavery men put upon 
our ability, and the latter proves to the white 
man that we have accepted it. We see but 
ene cure for these twin-evils, and that isa 
healthy sympathy and a fresh manly inter- 
course with colored students on thé part of 
professors, along with some application of 
methods of teaching whereby the aptitude of 
the teacher to instruct sha}l be tested by the 
thoroughness with which the pupil is laid 
open to himself. Thus only will the knowl- 
edge of both teacher and student blend into 
the result of abler instructors and more sue- 
cessful graduates, 





An Unconstitutional Amendment 
to the Constitution. 


Once a year, at least, we are treated to the 
perorations of those well-meaning bat nar- 
now-minded men, who, in their mistaken 
zeal, are working for the object of amending 
the Constitution by inserting a profession of 
Christian faith in the shape of a preamble. 
Last week they met again in New York, 
adopted the old resolution to petition Con- 
gress on the subject, shaped the proposed 
amendment, and delivered speeches which 
gave evidence of a strange incapacity on their 
part to understand and appreciate the broad 
republican spirit from which all our institu- 
tions have emanated. Some time ago, on a | 
similar occasion, we pointed out the mis-| 
chievous consequences that would ensue if} 
once the dangerous precedent were estab- 
lished that majorities are to rule in matters 
of religion as they do in polities—nay, even 
worse, if they were allowed—as is demanded 
—to set up their own tenets as tests of citi- 
zenship. We pointed out how the principle 
of religious tests, once admitted, might act 
as a double-edged sword, since any people, 





who in the course of time may get the as- 
cendency by superiority of numbers, would be 
lawfully entiiied to substitute their own | 
creed—for instance the Catholic, Jewish, or | 
Buddhistie—and thus exclude from citizen- | 
ship those zealous Episcopalians Presbyteri- | 
ans, Baptists, and Methodists, who are so | 
anxious now to shut the door against Jews, 
Unitarians, and unbelievers. It is, indeed, a 
strange sight to behold those respectable, | 


correct, and conservative gentlemen so busily | pay forthe whole year varies from $1,200 to 
engaged in the attempt of undermining one | $1,800, who give all their services to the Gov- 
of the chief parts of the very foundations of| ernment, and are compelled to reside here 


truly republican institutions, namely; re- 
ligious liberty. So infatuated are they in | 
their self-righteous conviction to hold the 
only true faith, that it never seems to have 
vecurred to them that deists, Buddhists, and 


‘ 


, declared during the discussion upon this 


absurd statement, they refused to add even 


eharacter, intelligence, and ability as the 
average member of Congress. Their families 
| are as large, their appetites are as good, and 
| they have as much self-respect, and there- 
athelsts can be Just as sincere and earnest in | fore like to appear as well in society and to 
their opinions, as they are ln their own, and | dress as respectably, if not so expensively. 
that the right to disbelieve is just as sacred But these Congressmen who have just pock- 


as that to profess the most orthodox Chris- 
tian creed. One of the reverend gentlemen 
graciously condescended to allow unbelievers 
to live in the country, though he would never 
let them become citizens; yet he failed to 
show that Jews, Unitarians, Universalists, 
and all those commonly termed “‘ Infidels’’ 
do not make quite as desirable citizens as the 
members of orthodox churches, that they are 
not fully as law-abiding, pay their taxes as 
regularly, and were less ready to take up 
arms in defense of the Union when its ex- 
istence was threatened by the rebellious 
slaveholders. What would Jefferson and 
Franklin have said of such an attempt against 


the spirit, as well as the letter, of our guar- 


antees of religious liberty and free thought on 
the part of men who have grown up breath- 
ing the pure air of true republicanism. 
Moreover a premium would be set on false- 
hood and hypocrisy; while the conscientious 
Jew, Mahometan or unbeliever would be 
practically debarred from becoming a citizen, 
large numbers, who in every other respect 
intend to fulfill all the duties of good citi- 
zens, would be tempted to consider the whole 
matter one merely of form, and take the oath 
to support the amended Constitution, how- 
ever obnoxious the amendment might be to 
them. Fortunately no mischief need be ap- 
prehended from the movement. Since it has 
been on foot for the last ten years without 
making much headway, and Congress has 
never yet thought it fit to consider the ques- 
tion, we may trust that the good sense of the 
people, and its representatives will be fire- 
proof against such dangerous innovations. 





A Royal Intriguer. 

1t appears now as if we gave more credit 
to King Amadeus for tact and dignity than 
he deserved in supposing that, like a man of 
honor and judgment, he resigned his position 
in good faith when he became convinced that 
he could no longer fill it to the satisfaction 
of the majority of the nation. Later advices 
from Spain leave no doubt that his abdication 
was a mere feint, a va banque game played 
for the object of placing the Conservatives 
once wore in power, into whose arms he had 
entirely thrown himself, and in whom he saw 
his natural allies against the democratic ten- 
dencies of the people. It will be remembered 
that some time ago he was compelled by the 
overwhelming majority of the people repre- 
sented in the Cortes, much against his own 
wishes, to appoint a Radical Cabinet under 
the leadership of Zorrilla, and it is easy to 
imagine how he must have raged and chafed 
inwardly to find himself under the control of 
the party he detested, compelled to carry out 
laws and measures most odious tohim. Yet 
there were no lawful means to overthrow 
the popular party, and so he tries a desperate 
game as a last resort. He expected that the 
army which was known to be opposed to the 
Radicals would not assent to his abdication, 
but would take sides with him against them, 
overthrow the Cabinet, disperse the Cortes 
at the point of the bayonet, reinstate him 
triumphantly and establish a thoroughly Con- 
servative Government. It is hard to say 
what might have occurred but for the wisdom 
and determination of the Republican leaders, 
who, by proclaiming the Republic, frustrated 
his plans and saved the country from the 
direful consequences of a coup d'etat and sub- 
sequent reactionary rule. Their action took 
him and his partisans completely by surprise 
and checkmated them at once. The Pro- 
gressistas thus far the advocates of liberal 
monarchical government, readily understood 
that they must choose between the Republic 
and an odious despotism, and unanimously 
pronounced in favor of the former, and even 
among the army patriotism, love of order, 
and respect for the will of the majority of the 
nation seem to have prevailed over personal 
and political preferences. Thus the mine, 
through which the worthless intriguer calcu- 
lated to blast a popular and liberal govern- 
ment, has only blown up his own reign and 
resulted in the establishment of the Repub- 
lic ; consequently no praise is due to him. 


—————— 





Congressmen Voting Money Into 
Their Own Pockets. 


The Congress whose session terminated on 
the 4th has done a great many things for 
which it will undoubtedly be brought into 
judgment and condemned as untaithful. But 
of its many sins of commission there is none 
which will be more generally and strongly 
censured than its vote to increase the salaries 
of its members from $35,000 to $7,500 per an- 
num. Of the increase of the President's 
salary, and thai of the members of the Cab- 
inet and Judges of the Supreme Court, we 
have nothing to say at present. They give 
their whole time to the country, and the dig- 
nity of their position involves a much larger 
expenditure than is necessary in the case of 
members of Congress. 

We are aware that those who voted for 


justify the act on the ground that they can’t 
live respectably on six thousand dollars a 
year in this city. But the statement is in- 
tended to deceive the people. They are not 
required to live in this city more*than half 
the year at most, and every other session 
only three months. And what is more, very 
few of them do reside here permanently. 
Several wealthy members have bought 
houses. But they only occupy them during 
the session, with rare exceptiuns, and it costs 
them very little more than at home. Be- 
sides, the electing of a man to Congress does 
not interfere materially with his regular busi- 
ness, «id his salary is almost entirely 
clear gain. With the President, members of 
the Cabinet, and Judges of the Supreme 
Court, it is quite different. 

A few facts and figures will expose the ut- 
ter absurdity of the claim of members who 
sustained this measure. The session which 
terminated on the 4th instant was only of 
three mouths’ duration. Each member, 
thgrefore, received at the rate of $1,666.00 a 
month, or $55.00 a day, exclusive of mileage, 
which is more than double their expense of | 
coming to aud returning from the capital. | 
For the long session their pay is considerably | 
over $800.00 a month exclusive of mileage, | 





does not exceed two hundred dollars. This 
leaves each a net profit of $600.00 a mouth 
during the long session ; yet members boldly 


| 


proposition largely to increase their salaries, 
that they could not live respectably upon 
their pregyent pay. But while making this 


ten per cent. to the salaries of clerks whose 


Many of these clerks are men of as much 





the addition of fifty per cent. to their salaries |" 


eted ¢1,664 a month, and voted themselves | 
$5,000 more for the same services, think from 
$100 to $150 a month quite enough for clerks, | 
and refuse to add a dollar to the pay of ladies | 
who are receiving from $40 to $75 a month. | 
They may be able to satisfy the people that | 
their services are worth ¢7,500 a year and | 
expenses, and that they have acted justly | 
and honestly in refusing to increase the pay | 
of poor women and deserving, competent | 
clerks, many of whom have lost limbs in the 
service of the country. But we think not. 
We are willing, however, to wait for the ver- | 
dict of the people. All we ask of them is 
that in rendering the verdict they will keep in 
mind that members of Congress already re- 
ceiving a salary of $1,666 or $800 a month, 
according to the length of the session, have 
voted themselves @800 a month for the 
short and @1,666 for the long session, under 
the false pretense that they cannot live re- 
spectably on their present salaries. 

But the worst part of the bill increasing 
this pay of members is its retro-active feature. 
If the people will justify this increase of the 
salaries of members of the next Congress, to 
which a majority of them belong, it is quite 
certain they will not approve the extension 
of its provisions backward to the beginning 
of the Congress just closed. Each member of 
Congress, by this provision, pockets €5,000 
more than he was entitled to when elected 
two years ago, amounting in the aggregate 
to $1,715,000, and to $916,000 annually here- 
after. More than a million and a quarter of 
dollars was thus filched from the Treasury 
beyond what they were entitled by law two 
days before. 

And what can be said of the conduct of 
members openly and indecently violating the 
rule of the House which Speaker Blaine only 
a day or two before enforced against Mr. 
Hooper, that no member can vote in favor 
of @ question in which he has a personal interest. 
Mr. Hooper owned stock in the Pacific rail- 
road, and was therefore prohibited from voting 
on a question touching the interests of that 
road. But no objection was made to men 
voting for a bill which put five thousand dol- 
lars into the pockets of each member of the 
Congress just ended, and ten thousand dol- 
lars into the pockets of each one who is also 
elected tothe next Congress! This is strain- 
ing ata gnat and swallowing a camel with 
@ vengeance. 


= Louisiana. 


From the Louisiana case we gather the 
strongest suggestions of the need of full and 
immediate protection for the colored voters 
of the South. There is scarcely a point in 
the evidence elicited, or a fact connected with 
the history of the case, that does not point 
to the existence of a clear Republican major- 
ity in Louisiana—three-fourths of the Repub- 
lican yoters being colored ; and yet the man- 
agement of political machinery down there 
by unscrupulous and despotic officials has so 
confused the public mind that a powerful, 
incisive, and comprehensive intellect like 
that of Sentor Carpenter sees no effectual 
remedy for the political ills of Louisiana but 
a new election. 

To say nothing of the bad precedent which 
such a course would furnish, through which 
a large minority might always appeal from 
the verdict of the ballot-box in a State to the 
decision of Congress, and leaving out of view 
the weakening effect which would be made 
upon the natural allegiance of the colored 
man to the Republican party, there is this 
grave, and to us insurmountable, objection 
to Congress ordering new clections in the 
Southern States—it would virtually rob the 
colored man of the franchise entirely. 

The colored men of the South are too poor, 
too illiterate, and too much at the mercy of 
the white natives to bear up under the har- 
rassing and perilous processes involved in 
setting aside elections and ordering new 
ones. In any circumstance the colored 
voter votes amid danger and at great pe- 
cuniary loss to himself. The canvass gen- 
erally begins in and holds throughout the 
summer—the time for working and gathering 
crops. The colored people have few, very 
few, means of locomotion. They meet by 
stealth and vote from instinct. But thus far 
the instinct has been sound for liberty. Now 
if these difficulties are to be met twice in one 
year with the uncertainty that Congress may 
not approve the results of its own work even 
after new elections, what encouragement is 
there for the colored people to spend time and 
money, incur enmity and peril, meet at mid- 
night to manage the canvass, and steal ten 
miles away from where their employer lives 
tg vote on election day ? 

Let it once be known that the colored man 
can be thus bothered, hindred, harassed, 
and defeated and every pine copse of the 
South will swarm with white intimidators 
and every poll will be deserted by colored 
men. 

The simplest solution af the Louisiana case 
is to leave the whole matter to the local 
courts; but the crying necessity which de- 
yelopes from the investigation is the rigid 
application of the enfercement act to all 
elections in the South. Let the colored men 
feel that-the United States Government has 
fair intentions toward them, and that the In- 
spectors it selects are faithful, and they will 
continue to be as in the past they have been 
—most devoted friends of the Republican 


party. 
el 
The Resolution of Censtre. 


The final disposition made by the House of 
the Credit Mobilier expuision resolution 
meets with the approval of all that portion of 
the Republican press which does not consider 
its condemnation necessary to prove its own 
virtue and independence. The course of Mr. 
Ames, at least, is the severest punishment 
fair-minded men believe he deserved. The 
public havn’t been convinced that he is the 
corrupt, bad man those who have raised the 
deafening clamor against him would have it 
believe. He confesses he intended to enlist 
friends in behalf of the Pacific railroad—an 
enterprise in which he had staked his whole 
fortune, and for which he had made an hun- 
dred fold greater sacrifice than he asked any- 





while their average expenses for living here ! one else to make. There is no evidence that 


he bribed any member of Congress. If there 
had been, were the men any less guilty than 
he; and why was not their expulsion recom- 
mended? The fact seems to be that mem- 
bers of the press and members of Congress 
looked upon the charge against him as a fit 
one to exhibit their own high moral senti- 
ment, their horror of anything looking like 
money influegce, and their independence of all 
party obligations. The question has elicited 
a remarkable display of cant, humbug, and 
hypocrisy, and a very little downright genu- 
ine consistency, honesty, and common fair- 


there was in the severe denunciations of the 
press by Gen. Butler and Jadge Bingham in 


! 


““Degemeracy of the Press*” 
There is far more justice than we wish 


; 


their recent speeches upon the expulsion 
resolution. There has never been a time 
within our recollection, and that extends 
back more years than we care to name just 
now, when the press so reveled in slander 
and personal detraction, in sensational and 
vulgar scandal, and in downright falsehood 
and meanness. This is especially true of 
most of the “great newspapers,”’ Republican 
as well as Democratic, and their representa- 
tives in this city. There is no meanness and 
villainy to which most of these correspond- 
ents will not stoop to create a sensation, or 
gratify their personal revenge or hatred. 

No document, however private in its char- 
acter, or however damaging to the Govern- 
ment or to individuals its publication may be, 
is safe if these men can steal it or bribe its 
repository to betray his trust. No rumor 
against a public man, however improbable and 
infamous, from the President to the humblest 
Government official, but is greedily seized 
upon by these men and promptly published 
in their papers. They stop at no offense 
against public decency and the public wel- 
fare that may give their letters notoriety, 
and wound some one who has resisted their 
brazen importunity. The charges these fel- 
lows have invented and their principals have | 
published against President Grant should ren- 
der both infamous in the eyes of all respect- 
able, high-minded men. 

All the high-sounding talk we hear about 
the independence, dignity, and lofty moral | 
tone of the press, so far as these men and | 
the papers they represent are concerned, is | 
the veriest nonsense and humbug. Their in- 
dependence consists in abusing and libeling 
all who happen to incur their displeasure by 
refusing to play the sycophant to them or to 
advance their little private schemes of ambi- 
tion or profit. There are many striking ex- 
ceptions to these correspondents and editors. 
But they are far fewer than they ought to be, 
and the number seems to be growing less. 
With such illustrations as the New York 
Tribune, the New York World, the Chicago 
Tribune, the Philadelphia Press, the Detroit 
Tribune, and many others we might name, of 
the absolute degeneracy of the press of the 
country before them, we are sure our readers 
will bear us out in our position that it needs 
reforming much more than our politics do. 

We are not alone in this opinion of the 
general degeneracy of the press. The New 
York Independent and the Baltimore American 
each have articles embodying the same sentl- 
inents which have come under our observa- 
tion since our strictures were written. The 
Independent expresses the opinion in no meas- 
ured terms that the day of fair and manly 
newspaper argument and discussion seems to 
have passed, and that personal denunciation 
and assaults upon private character have 
taken its place, and constitute the main staple 
of editorial comment. The opinions of public 
men, it continues, are no longer discussed 
and their utterances refuted; but all the 
bitter and vulgar epithets in their vocabulary 
are substituted. In the opinion of the papers 
to which we refer there is net an honest 
and truthful man in public life outside their 
own offices and the little mutual admiration 
corterie to which they belong. This spirit of 
universal detraction and abuse is spreading 
among the press all over the country, and 
grows out of the fact that the editors of most 
of the ** great newspapers’’ graduated at the 
school for scandal’? on newspaper row in 
this city—an ‘institution’? which has done 
more to bring contempt upon the press and 
destroy its influence than anything else. They 
have lived, moved, and breathed so long in 
an atmosphere of scandal and have so long 
lived on the fruits of corruption that they im- 
agine all the world are rascals. 

The Baltimore American emphatically sus- 
tains our view as to the degeneracy of the 
press, and declares that it not only has be- 
come more depraved than formerly, but that 
it has degraded in influence over the minds of 
the people during the past year to an alarm- 
ing extent. During the Presidential canvass 
the large majority of what has heretofore 
been Considered the leading press of the 
country combined in an effort to overthrow 
the Republican party and defeat Gen. Grant. 
Every species of denunciation, with charges 
of dishonesty and villainy against its leading 
men, were thrown broadcast over the coun- 
try. The people showed their appreciation 
of the power and influence of the ‘‘ leading’’ 
press by re-electing President Grant» and 
largely increasing the representation of the 
party in Congress. The press has power 
when it is fairly gnd conscientiously exer- 
cised, but not when it is prostituted to private 
malice and political vengeance. 





a 
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Interesting Facts from the Census. 


We find making the circuit of the press 
some facts compiled from the last census re- 
port, by whom it is not stated, which are cu- 
rious as well as instructive. Those regard- 
ing births are important, inasmuch as they 
upset the theory that the original native 
stock is dying out of the country, but we 
omit the details. It appears from this state- 
ment that more children are born in Decem- 
ber, January, February, March, April, and 
May than in any other months in the year, 
the preponderance being rather in favor of 
March of all the months. The tabies of il- 
literacy are very interesting. Of the persons 
who cannot read and write, in fifty principal 
cities of the Union, New York has 62,000, of 
of which 3,000 are foreign bora; Philadel- 
phia, 42,000; Brooklyn, 16,000; St Louis, 
19,000 ; Chicago, 10,000; Baltimore, 28,000 ; 
Boston, 23,000; Cincinnati, 8,000; New Or- 
leans, 31,000; and San Francisco, 8,000. 

Of teachers in the public schools, New 
York has 11,678; Pennsylvania, 14,107; 
Ohio, 11,458; [linois, 11,050; Missouri, 
5,996; Indiana, 8,871; Kentucky, 4,727. 
These seven States employ something over 
half of all the teachers of the public schools 
in the United States. Of the remaining 
States Massachusetts haa 5,160 and Michi- 
gan, 5,414; Iowa, 7,322, and Wisconsin, 
4,859. 

There are 5,871 newspapers and periodi- 
cals published in the United States, iseuing 
in the aggregate 1,50%,548,250 copies annu- 
ally. Of these New York has 835, issuing 
471,741,744 copies yearly. Pennsylvania 
stands next, having 540 papers and issuing 
241,170,540. Illinois comes next, with 506 
and issuing 113,140,492. Then Ohio, with 
395, issuing 98,548,814. Indiana, Iowa, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, and Cali- 
fornia have each over 200 papers, printing 
from 19,000,000 to 47,000,000 copies annu- 
ally. Of these newspapers and magazines, 
4,295 are weeklies, 96 are published semi- 
monthly, 622 monthly, 13 bi-weekly, and 40 
quarterly, the rest, 574, being dalies. 

In regard to churches we fad that we have 
72,459 church organizations, and 68,000 





church edifices, with property valued at $354,- 


483,581. Of the religious bodies the Metho- | 
dists take the lead, having over 21,900 church 
edifices, with property valued at ¢69,854,121. 
The next largest dendmifiation in church or- 
ganizations is the Baptist, with about 13,000 
churches and property valued at @39,000,000. 
The Presbyterians have 6,000 churches and 
property valued at $48,000,000. The Roman 
Catholics have 3,800 churches and property 
to the amoant of $61,000,000. The Episcopa- 
lians have 2,600 church>s and $56,000,000 
of property. The Congregationalists 2,800 
churches and ¢25,000,000 of property. The 
Lutherans, Unitarians, and Universalists | 
follow, with property valued at from €5,000,- | 
000 to $14,000,000. 

The number of dwellings in the five princi- 
pal cities in the Union are as follows: New 
York, 64,000 ; Philadelphia, 112,000; Brook- 
lyn, 45,000; St. Louis, 39,000; Chicago, 44,- 
000. The number of persons inhabiting each 
dwelling is: In New York, 14.72; Philadel- 
phia, 6.01; Brooklyn, 3.64; St. Louis, 7.84; 
Chicago, 6.70.. 

The table of sex shows that the male popa- 
lation predominates, there being 19,493,565 
males, and 19,064,806 females. There are 
more females than males of the native born, 
and more males than females of the foreign 
born. The females of the colored race also 
outnumber the males. 











Howard University. 


On Thursday evening of last week the 
graduates in law of Howard University re- 
ceived their diplomas at the Congregational 
Church, at which time orations were listened 
to from eight of the sixtecn graduates. The 
subjects were treated in a manner to con- 
vince all hearers of the studiousness of the 
graduates as well as of the devotion of the 
instructors to the welfare of the students. 
In another column we publish a report of the 
exercises which we take from the Wash- 
ington Republican. 

Howard University is sending out into the 
world yearly a goodly number of educated 
young colored men, who ought to make 
themselves felt in the work of obtaining for 
their race respect for loyalty to their own 
interests as an outraged yet highly deserving 
people. The race needs all the aid of intel- 
ligence and experience it can muster for the 
next generation, in order to protect itself from 
the insidious influence of pretended friends. 
Until the black man in this country is as free 
in every respect as all other races of men he 
has a separate and distinct interest to be ad- 
vocated, and he must labor for that interest 
with all the strength of his affection and 
the power of his intellect. 

Tho movement of the murderous Coloniza- 
tion Society, with its assumed piety, to lure 
to destruction our race is to be fought step 
by step by the intelligence and energy of both 
our educated young and old men, Our civil 
rights must be protected and our people 
must be taught to distinguish between insin- 
cerity and sincerity and not allow themselves 
to be duped into choosing men to represent 
them who forget their interests, as have 
many of the members of the past Congress 
who were chosen by colored voters. 

The graduates in law or medicine from 
Howard University cannot be assured of a 
ptoper recognition of their worth and ability 
so long as the race with which they are iden- 
tifled are denied the common rights of hu- 
manity and can be made victims of the 
diabolism of pretended Christianity. These 
young graduates must lay hold of the work of 
elevating their race, a work for which their 
education amply qualifies them, ‘or in that 
elevation lics their own—and without it thelr 
eiforts can only meet with exceptional suc- 
cess. 

The following are the graduates : John H. 
Butler, Jr., Maryland; Gabriel L. Ford, 
Kentucky ; J. Malcolm Hawkesworth, Pena- 
sylvania; John S. Leary, North Carolina ; 
Joseph E. Lee, Pennsylvania; William E. 
Matthews, Maryland; Oliver G. Morgan, 
Mississippi ; John A. Moss, Virginia ; Joseph 
C. Rock, Vermont; James H. Smith, District 
of Columbia; Durham W. SteVens, Ohio; 
Henry O. Wagoner, Jr., Colorado Territory ; 
William Wariag, Ohio ; Thomas D. Wheeler, 
Pennsylvania. 

In the attainments of these young men and 
the ability exhibited on Thursday evening 
Prof. John M. Langston, Dean Law Faculty, 
has reason for pride and gratification. 


Shall Bogy Be Investigated? 


Since Congress lias shown so much zeal in 
investigating all sorts of charges made by 
men of all sorts of reputations, or no repu- 
tations at all, against Republicans, we trust 
the Senate, at Icast, will show a little inde- 
pendence and impartiality by investigating 
the charges of fraud against Bogy. A com- 
mittee of the Missouri Legislature was ap- 
pointed to investigate the charges that he 
had procured his election by bribery. But 
instead of doing any such thing they went 
deliberately at work to whitewash him, and 
they have done it to the best of their ability. 
To reach this result the committee was com- 
pelled to shut its eyes toeverything designed 
to implicate Bogy, and when, in spite of its 
efforts not to see what would be damaging to 
him and the Democratic party, impertinent 
Republicans persisted in thrusting informa- 
tion of his guilt upon it, the ‘investigation’ 
was brought to an abrupt close. Party in- 
terests demanded that he should come to the 
Senate with no public stain upon kis charac- 
ter, and so the farce was ended and a thick 
coat of whitewash wasapplied. But the Re- 
publican members of the Legislature are not 
willing to have the matter rest here. They 
have sent a petition to the Senate to take the 
matter in hand and investigate the charges 
against Bogy. They assert that the Mis- 
souri committee refused to summon wit- 
nesses by whom the fact that he had freely 
used money to influence members in his favor 
could be proved. If the Senate has not sat- 
isfied its conscieuce by investigating Repub- 
ficans we don’t see how they can disregard 
this demand to investigate equally grave 
charges against a Democrat. 


——— 


Reveising a Safe Rule of Law. 


| 


‘We do not dispute Mr. Pomeroy’s expla- 
nation. It may all tue. We hope.he 
can prove his innocence completely, even if 
so doing proves Yorke and others to be 
scoundrels.”"—Detroit Post, 

Thus it is. Mr. Pomeroy is charged with 
bribery by a man who confesses bimself a 
liar, and who is proved to be a perjurer. 
Now he is assumed to be guilty unless he 
can prove himself innocent. Yorke is not 
asked to prove his charge true, but Pomeroy is 
asked to prove it false. As we said the 
other day, the well-known and humane pria- 
ciple of law, that a man is to be held inno- 
cent till proved guilty, is reversed, and he is 
held guilty till he proves a negatice. To re- 
quire Pomeroy to prove that he did not bribe 
the scoundrel Yorke is asking an imposa- 
bility. What would be thought of the jadge 
who should require a man arraigned for forg- 


The Inauguration. 


The second inauguration of General Giaui 
was attepded with the grandest military an: 
civic display ever beheld on such an occa- 
sion. Our city was crowded with sight-eer- 
from every section of the Union, embracing 
representatives of all the races that claim 
citizenship in the United States. 

In the grand procession that escorted the 
President to and from the Capitol, the a- 
vance the nation has made under the geulus 
of liberty was epitomized. Colored cadets 
from West Point and Annapolis marching 
side by side with white cadets, colored mar- 
shals, colored militia, colored Congresamen — 
all took part in a ceremony in which only a 


were allowed to participate. No organiza- 
tion military nor civic withdrew from the line 


white person left the inauguration ball be- 
cause of the presence of colored persons, and 
there seemed to be a general acquiescence iu 
the new order of things. 

The inaugural address of President Grant, 
which will be found in another column, was 
comprehensive and to the point. Our conii- 
dence in General Grant is strengthened and 
justified by his earnest words on the question 
of civil rights. On this question Ulysses S. 
Grant is right, aud his speech will in a great 
measure disarm those who have been bitterly 
opposed to him because of his seeming in:dif- 
ference to the great question affecting the 
colored citizens of this country. These are 
the words of the Presideni : 

“The cffects of the late civil stxife have 


Yet he is not possessed of the civil rights 
which citizenship should carry with it. This 
is wrong, and should be corrected, so far as 
Executive influence can avail. 

“Social equality is not a subject to te leg- 
islated upon, nor shall I ask that anything be 
done to advdace the social status of the col- 
ored man, except to give hima fair chance to 
develop what there is good in him; give him 
access to schools, and when he travels let 
him feel assured that his conduct will regu- 


There can be no doubt of the earnesiness 
of the President in this matter of civil rights, 
then let us hope that he has sounded the 
key-note of success in the achleyement of our 
protection in civil rights as he did four years 
ago in his inaugural address, when he advo- 
cated the ratification of the fifteenth armeud- 
ment. The President is ready to accord full 
citizenship to the colored people, but the 
work is to be performed by the law-mak- 
ing power. To Congress, then, we turn 
with eager ears for the faintest whisper of 
complete freedom. General Grant wiil be the 
President for all classes; will Congress be 
the maker of Just laws for all classes ? 

SSE 
What Protection is Doing. 


The remarkable growth of our manufacturing 
establishments since the policy of protecting 
our industry was revived at the beginning of 
the war, ought forever to close the mouths 
of free trade demagogues ; andiit would, were 
not their personal interests best promoted 
by the anti-American policy they so clamor- 
ously support. Facts taken from the last 
census report show that in no period of our 
history has this branch of industry increased 
at so rapid a rate as since 1860, notwithstand- 
ing tho rebellion. 

According to theae statistics, there were 
at that time in the United States 140,433 
manufacturing establishments of all deserip- 
tions; in 1870 the number had grown to 
252,148, or nearly doubled. At the former 
date, the whole number employed was 1,- 
311,246, while in 1870 the whole number of 


decade, showing the average number em- 
ployed in each establishment to have some- 
what increased. The annual cost of labor 
in 1860 was $378,878,966, an average of 
$283.94 to every person employed. In 1870 
the whole amount paid In wages was $775,- 
621,593, giving an average of $372.65 to each 
of the 2,053,988 employés. This shows an 
average increase of $83.71 in the annual 
pay of each operative, it being understood 
that this affords no criterion of the amount 
paid to workingmen and women, becanse In 
the census returns boys and girls, whose 
compensation is often nominal, rank with 
** full hands.’’ 

Let us look still further. In 1860 the total 
value of all manufactures produced in this 
country was $2,346 ,864,216-—aomething more 
than the present amount of the national 
debt. In 1870 the aggregate amount was 
€4,232,625,592, an increase of very nearly 
one huadred percent. From the same tables 
it appears that the amount of capital invested 
in manufacturing enterprises has about dou- 
bled in the decade we are considering. 

These are figures which it is well for the 
opponents of protection to ponder carefully. 
None can deny that they have added the 
largest share to the material wealth of the 
country, and furnished work at good wages 
to thousands upon thousands who now enjoy | 
comfortable homes in consequence. How 
could this have been brought about had our 
markets been thrown open to the pauper 
labor products of the old world ? 

Aa an offset to this, England bought of 
other nations $268,000,000 worth of cotton, 
but a trifle ower one-half of which was from 
the United States, against five-sixths, or 83 
pounds to every 17 from other countries, be- 
fore the war. The value of bread stuffs 
bough: of all other nations during the same 
year amounied to §235,000,000, but about 
half of which was from us. 

SESE ss 
The Freedman’s Savings Bank. 


-_—— 


This institution has already doue # noble 
work, Qhe uneducated among our people 
have, to some extent, learned through it the 
nature of credit and the value of forethought 
in securing credit. Every deposit made in the 
bank has a tendency to cement the »0i- 
tor’s interest more fruly to the locality 
where it is rade, or else it develops in gr@ter 
strength his sense of independence of those 
who would tie him to a locality agaivst his 
will. Realizing the importance of hia co- 
partoership with b& race, ia the plan of sav- 
Ing, by which it may one day become the 
owwer of much of the Southern soll, and un- 
derstanding the power which accumulated 
means will give him in the way of prelerment 
and usefulness, he rises above the habits, 
customs, aud feelings which characterize the 








ery to prove that the charge was false ? 


few short years ago none but white persons , 


because colored citizens participated, no, 


been to free the slave and make him a citizen. | 


late the treatment and fair he will receive.” | 


hands was 2,053,988, a proportion of increase | 
slightly less than at the beginning of the | 


| The action of Congress in regard to thts 


ness education a bic hopes gad 
aspirations. 

The noed for such education cannot, at this 
time, be overestimated. We need it every- 
where and always. The forethought of the 
colored cotton picker on the Red river, who 
buy» or begs a newspaper from the passing 
, and gets some one to read to him, 
ial statement of the week, that 
he may learn what the price of cotton la, it 
may |e on the lower end of the ladder, but 
still he is climbing. The red politician, 
who, while he wields thousands of y ates, yet 
has nothing to do with the business of mak 
ing up the nomination slate, is a ! 
than the cotton picker, but <!i!] he 
down to do good business. It | fact that 
tho colored man who turns hi, ntlon to 
commerce, sccks in valo to penetrate evou 
the ordinary secrats of the chamber 
merce; and why? Simply becaus 
business tact or of business expe 


a revives 


a 


steaune 
t} 


1 COMM 


Colo 


ttle higher 
i3 too low 
au 


* 
tase 


of com- 
sa tack of 
‘Lce, pre- 

vents him from controlling ou people's 

business interesis with ps W honever 
‘colored men have the expe:icuce or the tact, 
, a3 in the case of Stephon Smlch or William 

Dietz, wherever they have the political tact 
| and courage necessary, as in the case of Gov. 
j Pinchback and Gov. Dunn—in either case 

they atone for an unpopular color, by popu- 
iar methods. 
To us it seems that the Freedmaa’s Bauk 
} is helping largely towards giving a sufficient 
| number of our people commercial knowledge 
jthat may be available in instructing those 
who have had nono heretofore. 

The bank is aiding in the development of 
business power, as well as in the promotion 
| of business knowledge. 1 :+ arranging, w 
understand, and we hope our iwtormation is 
| correct, to assist Southern depositors by smal! 
| loans on undoubted security. : 
| Perhaps, up to this time salety required 
| some stubbornness ia regard to such accow 
| modations Lut at present we sce no reason 
| why- ample collateral should not command 
| assistance for those whose money so largely 


} 


|make up the sum total of deposits in the 


? 
. 


| bank, for we regard th® Uank as one of our 
| greatest educators. 
| 


The Court of Claims. 

On several occasions we Lave expressed 
our conviction that the Court of Claims 
! should either be abolished oz its powers very 
| greatly reduced. As it is now organized it 
; seems to possess the power as well as the 
| disposition to approve all sorts of clalms fo: 
| damages during the rebellion, except such as 
‘come under an absolute constitutional pro- 
(hibition, from rebel no less than from loyal 
|applicants. At any rate, the awards of the 
| court are very far from beiug confined exclu- 
' Sively to loyal men. [t has been thoroughly 
‘impreguated with the sentimental nonsense 
| that the most magnanimous policy should be 
| pursued toward the traitors, and no means, 

however expensive to the Government or hue 

| miliating to the North, 
| concileat: tt trobued with this idea the 
Court of Clains s¢ very readily to be 
imposed upon by false witnesses, and to be 
80 generously inclined as almost to lean to 
the rebel side in its desire to conciliate the 
South. 

The Senate, fecling that the Court of 
Claims, if not curbed in the payment of dis- 
loyal claimants, was ia a fair way to empty 
the Treasury, made an atteipt to restrict its 
power within some safe limits. But the 
House, which participates largely in the be- 
lief that the Government must make peace 
with the rebel element of the South at any 
required sacritice of moncy or principle, re- 
fused to second its action. And so the court 
has another year of power, and it will pro- 
bably make good use of it. And wo agree 
With the correspondent of the New York 
Times, who has become a convert to our idea 
that the Court of Claims is clothed with a 
power which is being grossly abused, that 
the only remedy now left for the evils com- 
plained of is to go to the root of the matter 
at the next session of Congress, and abolish 
the court altogether. Tlie people won't long 
stand these systematic loroads upon the 
Treasury for the beneflt of malignant rebels. 
If not speedily checked they will in the end 
absolutely bankrupt the Govetament, 


oe 


should be avoided to 
ich 


cls 
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Our Tribute to England. 


The foreign trade of Engiaud for the yoar 
1572 amounted to #3,060,000,000, being an 
increase of $250,000,000 over tiie previous 
year. The entire exports for the year 
amounted to $1,115,000,000, of which the 
value of exported cotton manufacturos was 
$100,640,000; of woolen manu!actures $192,- 
465,000, and of iron manufactures $205,200,- 
000. More than one thousand millions of 
dollars were therefore paid to English laborers 
and capitalists by foreign natious last year. 
Is there any wonder that English manufac- 
turers are so bitterly opposed toa policy which 
will build up in the United States a dangerous 
rival, and ultimately Icse them thelr largest 
and best customers, and ia there not cause 
for wonder that American citizens can bo 
found bitterly opposing American indepead- 
ence? 

During the year 1471 there was coa- 
sumed iu the United States, according to whe 
most reliabic data to be obtained, 3,014,250 
tons of tron, of ail kinds, wrought aud un- 
wrought. Of this quantity 1,031,245 tons 
were bought from Eng!and at an expense, {a 
gol, of not leos than $50,000,900. If these 
1,000,000 tous and over, and ‘!.e3e fifty mil- 
lions of dollars in gold had beon paid to our 
workingmen acd manufacturers, will free 
tradera deny tat the country would bave 
Leen better off for it, and the laboring classes 
more prosperous and independent ? 

——__ 


Al 
. 





Congress and the District. 


District has heen exceedingly liberal and 
just, and will atone shortcomings ia 
the past. ‘Tho fair-minded and patriotic peo- 
ple of the couutiy will warmly approve this 
Mberal policy. They are In favor of making 
Washington a capital worthy the reputation 
ofthe nation. Congress, in years past, have 
refused to help the city Lecause the people 
refused to help themselves. As long as they 
folded their arms anJ relied solely upon the 
Government to make all necded improve- 
ments, Congress very properly withheld its 
aid. But all this has changed with a change 
of the political character of the Government, 
and it will not now be many years before 
Washington will be one of the most beauti- 
ful and attractive cities on the continent. 
The appropriation just made ainounts to about 
two millions and a quarter of dollars, and 
will aid the Board of Public Works materially 
ia completing their grand system of public 
ts. 


—— 

SGP Elsewhere will be found a letter in re- 

lation to the mixing of colored and white 

soldiers in the same regiment. We ;ublish 

it not because we agree with the writer, but 

becaune we think the matter should be freely 
Gecumsed. - 


Cry ‘tea 
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What Does ii Wean? 


Those of us who have watched with the; 
-rofoundest interest the proceedings of the | 
(merican Senate with reference to the con- 
ficting claims of the two governments, or | 


pretended governments, of the State of Louisi- | 


ana, having seen with inexpressible satisfac- | 
n the so-called Kellogg government recog: | 
xt by the Judicial, executive, and legisla- | 
. authority of the country, not only as the 
vernment d¢ facto, but virtually as the | 
vernment de jurc, were surptised and) 
ved that the name of the Senator-elect, | 

». ES. Pinchback, under that government | 


as not called, and that he did not present | that condition of affairs existed; therefore, | 


if with the duly elected Senators on the | 
‘ay of the inauguration to be sworn in. We) 
-k, therefore, what does it mean? Is this | 
cuassion Indicative of a purpose In the Ameri- | 
an Senate to contradict its own record, and 
tually to stultify itself? If the Kellogg | 
nent ls the government of the State of | 
uisiana, as we hold it to be, and as we are | 
uppy to know that the United States Senate | 
t ids it to be, we anxiously inquire why this | 
balting, or seeming haltlog? Can it be be- | 
¢ Mr. Pinchback is a colored man? 
iuat is the reason, the Senate should strike | 
irther, deeper, and stronger. Not only | 
soy. Piuchback, Lut the whole Kellogg gov-| 
cibment, based as it is on the colored vote of | 
6 State, should be discarded. Better that | 
-hould be done than that there should be | 
s,raceful, deceitful, and scandalous | 
mise hy which Pilate and Herod are | 
nds and Christ crucified anew | 
Should | 


} 


rion of the colored man. 


1 enll ff. 


| the future, aided, I trust, by my four years’ 


The Inaugural Address 
FeL__ow-Citizens: 
have been called a second tlme to act as Ex- 
ecutive over this great nation. It has been my 
endeavor in the past to maintam all'the laws, 
and, so far as lay in m er, to act for the 
best interests of the uw My best 

direction 


Ww 
cle people. 
efforts will be given in the same 


experience in the office. 

Yhen my first torm of the office of Chief 
Executive began, the country had not recov- 
ered from the effects of a great internal revo- 
lution, and three of the former States of the 
Union had not been restored to their Federal 
relations. It scemed to me wise that no 
new questions should be raised so long as 


the past four years, so far as I could control 
events, have Sonn consumed in the effort to 
restore harmony, public credit, commerce, 
and all the arts of peace and progress. It Is 
my firm conviction that the civilized world is 
tending towards republicanism, or govern- 
ment by the people through their chosen 
representatives, and that our own great Re- 
sone is destined to be the guiding star toall 

thers. Under our Republic we support an 


army less than that of any European power | 


of or standing, and a navy less than that 
of elther of, at least, five of them. Thero 
could be no extension of territory on this 


If continent which would call for an increase of 


this force, but rather might such extension 
enable us to diminish it. 
The theory of government changes with 
eneral progress. Now that the tclegraph 
3 made available for communicating thought, 
together with rapid transit by steam, all parts 
of a continent are made contiguous for all 

urposcs of government, and communication 
2 the extreme limits of the country 
made easier than it was throughout the old 
thirteen States at the beginning of our na- 
tional existence. 

‘Lhe effects of tue late civil strife have becn 


Provisi e 1| 


as the lot of humanity permits. 
in fisndly 


THE NEW NATIONAL ERA. 


ments ; something, too, of the tone and tem- 
of the Senate. In over .your 
; on, I shail age te 7 be _ 
rom persopal prejudice party bias. 
sense of public duty and the 
— friendship alike require that I shall 
ns considerate, as just, and as 

To the jus- 
, and regard of Sena- 
ly appeal for that counsel and 
, encoura nt, that forbearance and indul- 
| gence, I am sure I shall often require as your 
| presiding officer. 
! - 
The Lexington Election Case. 


| thee, generosit 
| tora I res 


The parties arrested for participation in the 
election outra at ceulaiien, Kentucky, 
have all Leen held for tria! before the United 
| States District Court, at the October term. 
We make the following extracts from Hon. 
Jobn M. Harlan’s summ'ng up for the prose- 
—— as reported in the Poulsvitle Coim- 


By tho enforcement law, an offer by a 
voter to perform any act which was made a 
prerequisite to voting was, if that offer was 
refused, to be deemed equivalent to perform- 
ance. And when the voter tendered to the 
officer of election his affidavit, stating that he 
had made such offer, it is made the duty of 
the officer to admit the vote, and if he 
‘* wrongfully refuse or omit’’ to do so, he be- 
came liable to the penalty prescribed. It ap- 
pears that more than a thousand colored 
voters, In person and by t, offered to pa 
the capitation tax required, as is claimed, b 
the amendment charter of 1870, and the Col- 
lector refused to accept payment, except upon 
the condition that he should apply all taxes 
paid, firet to the discharge of back taxes, in- 
cluding all back property taxes; thus, In ef- 
fect, requiring the payment of a property tax 
a3 & prerequisite to vote, when even the 
amended charter only required a capitation 
tax. Besides, the Collector would say he 





i, it wi , ld not receive taxes from any one unles 
out to Le well founded, it will be | to free the slave and make him a citizen, | COU y ess 
Yet he is not possessed of the clvil rights! he was assessed. And when an attempt was 


e ya ‘ | 

clancholy proof of the reaciness | 

h men will sonmetimes sacailice their | 

, for the purpose of appeasing their | 
a a ea 


Winning Their Way. 


colored people are steadily demon- | 
their capacity fur something higher | 
ing hewers of wood and drawers of 
o such an extent that their most in- 
ie enemies are often compelled to ac- 
cdze the progress they are making un- 
iom. The following we clip from the 
3 Avalanche, a fire-cating journal in 


y days of slavery: 





annot be denied that the colored peo- | 


which citizenship should carry with ft. 


This | 


| made, after the Ist of January, to sec the 


7 ca ts rected. To this | Assessor, he had the small-pox, and the yel- 
a bene yp Morey nanaed, . Rate Ex- | low fag was dylog from his house; although 


ecutive influence can avail. 
Social equality is not a subject to be legis- 


there was ample power to provide him with 
assistants, the Democratic officials refused to 


Orie .| provide such assistants. The Assessor re- 
iated upon, nor shall I ask that anything be | Provide | - Th e 
done te advance the social status of therco!- | mained ia doors, on account of his sickness, 
ored man, except to give him a fair chance , until after January 15th, which was tho last 
to develop what there is good in him; giye | ¢@¥ on which taxes cauid be paid, as a quali- 


him access to schools, and when he travels 


let him feel assured that his conduct will 
regulate the treatment and fare he will re- 
ceive. 


The States lately at war with the General 


Government are now happily rehabilitated, 
and no Executive control is exercised in any 
one of them that would not be exercised in 
| any other State under like circumstances. 


n tho first year of the past Administration 


fication to vote. Thus were the docrs de- 
liberately closed against all efforts to have 
the colored people assessed between Januar 

lat and 15th. Gen. H. contended that a capi- 


| tation tax could not be required unless it had 


been assessed. If the officers of the law 
failed to assess, the voter could not be re- 
quired to pay the tax before voting, because 
even the amended charter =y required tho 
payment of the tax ‘‘assessed by the city.” 


ur midst are making considerable | the proposition came up for the admission of | The law is so plainly to that effect that n0 


) ; 
vn. lihevatuie 
’ ‘ arc 
s.iLCPrary 


society was formed, 
rof a colored female lecturer 
u for years laboring in behalf of 
{t has already quite a large 
mreiship, and a meeting was held at No. 
seal street Monday evening. The ex- 
consisted of select readings, casays, 
fi Ly Sirs. 8S. H. Thompson, an 
cont, cultivated colored woman, and a 
rin the pul lic schacls.’”? 
2 


Mississippi. 


i 


fLisewhere will be found the interesiing ex- 
s¢4 at the capitol of the State of Missis- | 
~ippl upon the signing «f the very excellent | 
civil rights ewactment of that State. The 
(rovernor Powers places that offi- 
cer in the front rank of the truly liberal and 
honest Republicans of the country, and he 
stands as a fitting chief executive of a State, 
the majority of whose citizens are colored. 
We sincerely regret that the colored voters 
of the South have not been as fortunate in 
vlecting white men to represent them as have 
been the colored people of Mississippi in their 
hoice for Governor. 


Spee h of 





Tris Almanac Publishers complain that 
their business is destroyed by Ayer’s Ameri- 
can Almanec. The people prefer it to any 
other, the Farmer’s, Western, Southern, or | 
the numerous local almanacs when they can 
set Ayer’s. It supplies the best astronomi- 
cal data, weather, and jokes of them all, and 
above all, medical advice which is invaluable 
tor every family. It is supplied gratis by the 
drugyists, and should be preserved for con- 
stant reference and use. We are sure that 
uo good housekeeper or grandmother goes 
willingly without one,—<Anti-Slavery Standard, 
New York, 





A STRAW.—Gcorge T. Downing and Hon. 
Frederick Douglass occupicd a position on 
the stand with the President at the review 
by Lim of the West Point cadets. 

a 

SS Hon. Solomon G. Brown, of the Dia- 
trict L.egislature, has our thanks for favors 
iu the way of highly valuable public docu- 
ments. 

i = 

$F Richard 9. Brown, of Boston, a prom- 

ineut politician of West End, is in the city. 

== 

The Crime of Senator Pomeroy’s 
Assailants. 








Now, there are some crimes which a gen- 
iicruan may commit, such ag treason, or even 
uccasionally assassinations ef vendetta or of 
honor; other crimes belong to natures so 
ivecan as to be beneath anger, such aa com- 
mon theft; but there is another class of 
crimes of vulgar, low, brutish order, such as 
sorgery, cheating, and rape, which disgust 
and repel. Such is the crime which these 
conspirators deliberately agreed to commit by 
the hand of Yorke, a crime one degree baser 
thau tbat of which Robrabacher was con- 
victed ; for burglary bas an element of physi- 
cal courage in it which does not appertain to 


Recently the F. | Santo 


extension of territory. Commerce 


I believe 


was, however, rejected, constitutionally, and 


therefore the subject was never brougiit up 
again by me. 

In future, while I hold my present ciiice, | 
the subject of acquisition of territory must 


have the support of the people before [ will 


recommend any proposition looking to such 
acquisition. 
not share in the apprehension held by many 
as to the danger of governments becoming 


I say here, however, that I do 


weakened and destroyed by reason of their 
educa- 
tion, and rapid transit of thought and matter, 
by telegraph and steam, have changed all 
this. HKather so do I believe that our Great 
Maker is preparing the world in his own good 
time to become one nation, speaking one 
language, and when armies and navies will 
be no longer required. 

My efforts in the future will be directed to 
the restoration of good feeling between the 
different sections of our common country, to 
the restoration of our currency to a fixed 
value as compared with tho world’s standard 
of values, gold—and if possible to a par with 
it; to the construction of cheap routes of 
transit throughout the land, to the end that 


| the products of all sections may find a market 


and leave a living remuneration to the pro- 
ducer; to the maintenance of friendly rela- 
tions with all our neighbors and with distant 
nations; to the re-establishment of our com- 
merce and share in the carrying trade upon 
the et to the encouragement of such 
manufacturing industries as cau be economi- 
cally pursued in this country, to the end that 
the exports of home products and industries 
may pay for our imports—the only sure 
method of returfing to and permanently 
maintaining a specie basis; to the elevation 
of labor, and @y a humane source to bring 
the aborigines of the country uader the be- 
nign influence of education and civilization. 
It is either this or war of extermination. 
Wars of extermination, engaged in by people 
pursing commerce and all industrial pursuits, 
are expensive even against the weakest pceo- 
ple, and are demoralizing and wicked. Our 
superiority of strength and advantages of 
civilization should make us lenient toward 
the Indians. The wrong already inflicted 
upon him should be taken into account, and 
the balance placed to his credit. The moral 
view of the question should be considered, 
and the question asked: Cannot the Indian 
be made a useful and productive member of 
society, by proper teaching and treatment? 
If the effort is made in good faith, we will 
stand better before the civilized nations of 
the earth and in our own consciences for 
having made it. 

All these things are not to be accomplished 
by one Sedivalen, but they will receive my 
support, and such recommendations to Con- 
gress as will, in my judgment, best serve to 
carry them into effect. I beg your support 
and encouragement. 

It has been and is my earnest desire to 
correct abusea that have grown up in the civil 
service of the country. To secure this refor- 
mation, rules regulating methods of appoint- 
ment and promotion were established aud 
have been tried. My efforts for such reform- 
ation shall be continued to the best of m 

















this conspiracy to swindle a Senator of the 
United States. And these conspirators are | 
iriends of education, forsooth; they must 
uceds season their criminality with cant on 
ihat subject; they were to cheat in order to 
ect wouey for the school fund. When Ves- 
pacsian exbibited to Titus the new coin ob- 
tained from the tax on cicace he said, ‘‘ My 

Ju, non olef.’? What sort of smell would be- 
lung to a school fund augmented by money 
which Mr. Yorke should have obtained from 
Mr. Pomeroy by conspiracy, falsehood, and 
traub?—Hon. Caleb Cushing. 


~~ > o-_-..-- 


The Late D. W. Anderson. 


a ap The spirit of the rules adoptec 
will be maintained. 

I acknowledge before this assemblage, rep- 
resenting as it does every section of our coun- 
try, the obligation I am under to my country- 
men for the great honor they have conferred 
on me by returning me to the highest office 
within their gift, and the further obligation 
resting on me to render to them the best 
services within my power. This I promise, 
looking forward with the greatest anxiety to 
the day when I shall be released from the re- 
sponsibilities that at times are almost over- 
whelming, and from which I have scarcely 
had a respite since the eventful fring upon 
Fort Sumter in April, 1861, to the present 
day. My services were then tendered and 





At the meeting of the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the Washington Asylum, on Thurs- | 
day afternoon, the following resolutions were | 
passed iy respect to the memory of Rev. D. 
W. Anderson, late president of the board : 

Whereas it has pleased Divine Providence 
io remove from this life the Rev. D. W. An- 
Jerson, late president of this board; there- 
ture be it : 

liesolced, That in bis death we have lost 
.u honorable and faithful associate, a genial 
ud kind-bearted friend, whom we delighted 
io hovor and respect for his many virtues and 

tetling worth; in him the poor have lost a 
‘Yupathising friend; the criminal au even 
dispenser of justice, and the Goverument one 
Uf its moet efficient officers. 

Resolved, That we tender our moet slucere 
sympathy to bis bereaved family, and con- 
dule with them in this sad dispensation of 
Divine Providence. 

Lesolced, That these resolutions be entered 
upon the journal of proceedings of this board 
wud a copy sent to the family of the lamen 
deceased, 





Our friends, the Douglass Brothers, of 
(Le Washington city New NaTIoNaL ERa, 
Lave been Soins a good work in showing the 
wen of their race that Protection to Home 


iudustry is the gospel of labor, and essential 
South. | of 


to the prosperity of the emanci 
We suggest to our correspondents thas ap 
«ilurt to extend the circulation of the New 


NATIONAL Era will be buta r recog- 
uition of its merits, anda work that will bring 


accepted under the first call for troops grow- 
ing out of that event. I did not ask for 
lace or position, and was entirely withsut 
nfluence or the acquaintance of persons o 
influenee, but was resolved to perform my 
part in a struggle threatening the very exist- 
enee of the nation. | performed a consci- 
entious duty, without askiug promotion or 
command, and without a revengeful feeling 
toward any section or individual. 
Notwithstanding this, throughout the war, 
and from my candi cy for my present office 
in 1868 to the close of the late Presidential 


| campaign, I have been the subject of abuse 


and slander scarcely ever equaled in political 
history, which to-day I feel that I can afford 
to in view of your verdict, which I 
gratefully accept as my vindication. 
MR. WILSON’S ADDRESS. 

U taking the chair, Vice President 
Wileon. delivered the following speech : 

SeNaTORS: In assuming the position as- 
signed me by the voice of the nation, I am 
not, I i vf. the tions it 
imposes. service somew pro- 
longed, covering a period crowded with great 
events, and an association 





ts own reward,—ZIndustrial Bulletin. 


omingo as a Territory of tho Union, | OBe 620 fairly give it a different construction. 
It was not a question of my secking, but was 
a proposition from the people of Santo Do- 
mingo, and which I entertained. 
now, a3 1 did then, that it was for the best 
interests of this country, for the people of 
Santo Domingo, and all concerned that the 
proposition should be received favorably. It 


Besides, sald Gen. H., there could be no as- 
sessrmuent of a capitation tax until the Coun- 
cil had levied it. The amended charter of 
1570 gives the City Council power and au- 
thority to levy a capitation tax not exceeding 
$1.50. But until that power is exercised 
there can be no such tax to be assessed or 
collected. Power to levy a tax is not an 
actual levy. No capitation tax was levied 
| by Council for 1870 and 1871. The record 
bock of the Council shows no such levy. It 
is not pretended that any such order was ever 
made. Nor, said Gen. H., was any such 
levy made in 1872. But here, said he, is pre- 
sented the most extraordinary fact which 
ever was developed in the history of any 
municipal body. When large amounts of 
capitation taxes were presented for colored 
voters on the 15th of January, the Collector 
insisted that they must first be assessed be- 
fore he could recelve them. At that very 
moment there was no order upon the record 
books of the Council showing that «any capi- 
tation tax had been levied for the year 1872. 
But twelve days after that, and just three 
days before the election, that is, on January 
27, 1872, the Council metin close communion, 
at an unusual hour, when, by order then 
| made, the Clerk wf the Council was ordered 
‘to interline or eXid to the minutes of April 
| 25, 1872, so as to make it appear that a cap- 
Itation tax for 1872 was then levied! And 
the excuse for this extraordinary pons 
was that tho levy for 1873 was made in April, 
1872, but, by mistake, not entered. And 
yet, said General Harlan, no human being 
has appeared in this case who has been will- 
ing to say, under oath, that a capitation tax 
had been levied in April, 1872, for that year, 
or that he was present at any meeting of the 
Council when any such levy had been or- 
dered. Major Johnson drew the minutes of 
January 27, 1873, but he did not say that he 
had any recollection of a levy made in April, 
1872. Here, then, sald Gen. H., we find the 
record book of the Council altered and mu- 
tilated, just before an election, so as to make 
valid the previous unauthorized and illegal 
assumption that the citizen was bound to pay 
a capitation tax for 1872. 

General Harlan then proceeded to show, 
by reference to authorities, that at all elec- 
tions of officers of towns and cities ever 
voter who possesses the constitutional quall- 
fications has a right to vote. The new con- 
stitution intended to introduce the great idea 
of popular elections. Its provisions indicate 
what officers aro to be elected or what class 
are to be appointed. As to the officers which 
the Constitution authorizes to be appointed 
a be selected in the mode prescribe 
in the Constitution, or where no mode js pre- 
scribed, they may be selected in such mode 
and by such voters as the Legislature may 
prescribe. But where the Constitution re- 
quires an officer to be ‘‘elected,’’ it weans an 
election by those who possess the qualifica- 
tlons prescribed in the Constitution. The 
Legislature cannot edd to those qualifica- 
tions, or disqualify any persons who have 
these qualifications. Clearly the members 
of the City Council of ton must be 
‘“‘elected’’ in the sense in which that word is 
used in the Constitution. If the Legislature 
cen say that no person can vote at such elec- 
tion unleaa he firat pays a capitation tax, 
then they can allow only such persons to 
vote at such election as may be worth $20,- 
000, or it could allow only persons of forty 
years of age and upward to vote. Where 
such a power would lead in reference to 
‘‘elections’’ of officers, who are required 1o 
be ‘‘elected,’’ all will understand. Gen. H. 
referred to the case of Speed and Worthing- 
ton vs. Crawford in 3 Met. in support of 
these views; also to Cooley’s Constitutional 
Liuitations, and to judicial decisions in vari- 
ous States. 

In 1859 the Democrats repealed tho capl- 
tatlon tax in Lexington, for the purpose, as 
is avowed, to keep them in power. And after 
it bad slept for eleven years the same men 
revived that tax for the purpose, as is also 
avowed, to keep them in power. 

Men who rutblessly trample upon the right 
of suffrage must take care that they stand 
upon the selid foandations of the law, other- 
wise let them meet the consequences. ° 

Gen. Harlan reviewed all the facts proven 
in the'cause, and demonstrated that a most 
outrageous conspiracy was formed In Lexing- 
| ton to prevent, inder, or delay the colored 
| voters from exercising thelr undoubted right 
| to vote. It was impossible to doubti.. The 
proof was overwhelm that such was the 
purpose, and such was the intended result of 
= these ae © ggg © 3, .° and 

onest expression at the polls. udges 
of election allowed the le affidavits of 
General Robinson to ou the affidavits 
of more —_ a Sue ge 4 men who 
were denied the t to vote, although pos- 

sessing the cons qualifications, 
such was the prejudice on the part of Major 
Jobnson to the colored men voting as they 
pleased, that, although he the op- 
cap to be all white men, and 
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¥} Our foreign 


tes 
Sevard and Sapolroz 
The death of the ex-Emperor Napoleon 
recalls an incident of the great Southern 
rebellion which has not bitherto been made 
public. It is well known that the late Em- 
peror of the French was an active and earn- 
est sympathizer with the South; tlmat more 
than once he seriously meditated material 

intervention in ts behalf; that the invasion 

of Mexico and the cuthronemeng of Maxi- 

milian in the seat of the Montezumas was a 

part of a deliberate plot to break up the 

Awerican Culon. But to what lengths he 

proceeded—how resolutely determined he 

was to carry his fell desiga into execution— 

has never been fully known outside of a nar- 

row official cirele. The story of his purpose 

is short but suggestive, and was told by Mr. 

Seward to a few personal friends at a dinner 

party, among whom was the writer of this 

article. No one who was present will ever 

forget the intense earnestness and animation 

of the great statesman, as he related the 

momentous incident. The exact words, so 

preguant with eloquent meaning —so solemn 

and impassioned—we cannot in every in- 

stance reproduce, but the general import is 

given below: 

**[¢ was,” said Mr. Sewnrd, “‘in the dark- 
est days of the rebellion. Disaster upon 
disaster bad befallen the Union armies. 
Treason was active and bold-fronted at 
Washington, in the North and in the West. 
Rebel emissarles and their allies were plot- 
ting against us over the Cauadian border. 
rolations were most critical. 
Rebel cruisers were being fitted out in Brit- 
ish porta and sent to prey upon our com- 
merce; Germany was coldly neutral; the 
smaller European States were indifferent 
spectators of the conflict; Russia was the 
ouly friend we had among the powers of the 
earth. Iu this desperate emergency I re- 
ceived an autograph lotter from the Emperor 
ofthe French. It was marked ‘private and 
confidential.’ It began with expressions of 
personal regard for myself, and pain at the | 
spectacie of the great ltcpublic in the throes | 
of dissoiution. ‘Personally,’ said Napoleon, 
‘I could wish the cause of tha Union to suc- 
ceed. But the welfare of France and the 
force of popular opinion aro paramount to 
individual sympathies. Our commerctal in- 
terests are seriously suffering from the pro- 
longation of your war. My subjects appeal 
to me to arrest the bloody conflict. I must 
abey the voice of France at whatever cost. 
You cannot put down the rebellion; embrace 
the earliest opportunity to make terms with 
the South. If you fail to do this, I shall feel 
compelled, in the interests of my country— 
in tho interests of civilization—to iatervene 
with all the power at my command,’ ” 

I answered Napoleon's iusulting letter im- 
mediately. I did not waste words in compll- 
ments. {[ said: This is afamily quarrel. We 
propose tosettle it in our own way and in our 
own tine. We do not wish the assistance of 
outsiders; we will not brook interference. 
The American Union is to be preserved. It 
shall bo preserved if it takes twenty years to 
do it. The war is hardly commenced yet; 
the people are just beginning to warm to the 
work. We wish to be on good terms with 
our neighbors—we wish especially to be on 
good terms with France, our ancient friend 
andally. But you must keep hands of. If 
you presume to interfere, we will show you 
what a free people battling for national ex- 
istence are capable of. Hitharto we have | 
conducted the war humanely, in accordance 
with the codes that govern the mest Christian 
States. Interference on your part will be 
the signal for a war of conquest and destruc- 
tion. We wiil free tho negroes; we will put 
arms in their hands, and send them forth to 
ravage and plunder. We will make the 
South a waste and a desolation. Raise a 
hand against us, and horrors worse than 
those of San Domingo will be seen from one 
end of the South to tho otiser. 

The letter was sent by the frst steamer. 
The same day [ telegraphed to Thurlow 
Weed, Archbishop Hughes, and Bishop 
Simpson to meet mo at the Astor House the 
morning following. That evening I left for 
New York and explained to these eminent 
gentlemen the object of the conference and 
the new danger that threatened the Union 
cause. I told them that they must at once 
go to Europe, to labor unofficially with the 
Government and ruling classes in England 
and on the Continent, to represent the wick- 
edness, danger, and folly of foreign inter- 
fereuce. In less than a week they were on 
their journey, reached Enrope at a most op- 
= moment, (Mason and Slidell had just 

een seized, England was in a white heat of 
rage,) and did much toward convincing Eu- 
rope that tho proper thing and tho only thing 
was to leave usalone. And the mission cost 
the Government less than seven thousand 
dollars.—-San Francisco Bulletin. 
er 


oo 
Address of Psexident O. 0. Howe 
ard tuthe Graduates of the Mea- 
icai Celiege, Moward University 


The President of a College or University 
has been, and is now, usually, a Reverend 
Doctor of Divinity, and therefore, upon oc- 
casious like the present, a graduating sermon 
has «covery proper. Your President not 
being entitled to such authority and honer, 
nevertheless, fecls, as the time of graduation 

nd separation creeps on, an undefinable 
longing to preach a sermon. I do not mean 
a discourse in sombre prose, containing plati- 
tudes that everybodyknows. I do not wean 
the performance of the minister’s solemn duty 
of reiteration, with line upen line and precept 
upon precept thrown at you again and again, 
like the oft-repeated blows of a trip hammer, 
to shapo and impress you. This formative 

rocess has been part and parcel of the regu- 
ar curriculum of instruction ; I long to grap- 
ple with some truth of God and fasten itupon 
your souls. 


_ know how the human tewple is made up 
rom fouadation to capital; you know, with- 
out bocks, the names of all bones, rauscles, 
sinews, joints, cavities, arteries, veius, and 
nerves, of all fluids and gases; and are 
doubtless able to follow the intricate me- 
chanism of human machinery almost into the 
depths of mystery, wherein dwell the five 
senses of hearing, sesing, yey smell- 
ing, and tasting; yet 1 ie you have not 
reached that transceudental insanity that 
puts the machine for the power, and so 
wixes and stirs up the material and the im- 
material, as to drive the soul from the body, 
and God from the universe. 

If you have been close thinkers, you can- 
not havo falled of daily consciousness of mind 
power; you had it when you came to our 
school, you had it the day you were born. 
We have been trying to soconfine, and regu- 
late, and direct it, that it sbalt be of bigh use 
to you. The coal existed before it was quar- 
ried, vr burned under a furvace. Steam was, 
| befor: it carried people and goods to Calli- 
| fornia, or Europe; mind-power was, ts, and 
| will :. You bave been regulating it; ¥ a 
‘have been applying it in the lecture-robm, 

n the wards of the hospital, and in that aw- 

Jul, elevated chamber of the Medical a 
, mystery. In the line of preparation of the 
| whole mental machinery for life-work, I be- 
lieve there has been fidelity most praise- 
worti.y. Ifso, then you are prepared to ask 
wheve is the need of a sermon? Of what 
impvui tant truth of God do we lack knowl- 
? 


The very qualif: “ef God’ sug- 
ts it. Lomas new of the wisest 
man, ‘Fear God and keep his command- 
ments, for this is the whole duty of map,” 
it. The firstot the ten Divine Laws 

shalt have no other Gods before me,’ 

Let me state my meaning em- 
If a student has not discovered 








You have been studying the bodies of men ; | 


I camed this word success. As young 
men, just entering upon the practice 
of your » Fou all talk about 
success, think about it, and aim at it. 
What do you really mean | success— 
a physician's success? Is A name, 
a reputation? This is one element of suc- 
cess; but many a quack bas obtained this 
element. Is it the conscious mastery of all 
that pertains to the trade? Many a ceneral 
$0 — failed in = Is it the cone 
parative perfection repeated ctice? 
That wonderful German doctor had this who 
devoted himself to science so as to excite the 
admiration and wender of competitors, yet 
ingeniously managed to take the life of those 
who stood in the way of his continued indul- 
gence of his passions; 4s was a remarkable 
practitioner. 


I would got undertake to define success, or 

to fix upon a s‘andard for anybody but my- 
self. To me it is cumulative—not some grand 
wiraculous cure, and then none; but cures 
where cures are possible, alleviation where 
alleviation is possible, discovery where dis 
covery is possible; pile on pile, stone on 
stone builds the structare. The heaping u; 
of results is what you want—real resi/ts. 
You may have a fine house and a comfortab!: 
living some day, and youmaynot. Youmay 
have an extentled practice and become widel\ 
known for your skill, and may not. Asi 
iook at the subject, if you should go to the 
house of a poor sick man in some obscure 
alley of this city and be able to build him up 
in health and cheer him in spirit, and you 
should get no pay, and nobody should know 
of it but God, it would be a success. An old 
medical friend of mine, who is now dead, 
used to say that he operated against a fever 
or against other disease as I would operate 
against an opposing army, with a determina- 
tion to exert all the powers at his command 
to conquer. If he conquered, it was a success. 
Yes, and even when he was defeated, that 
man had an actual success; for he inspired 
confidence and gave to mourning friends the 
consolation of fecling that everything man 
could do had heen done to save the life or a!- 
leviate the suffering. 
Supposing now we have our ideal do-tor— 
one whose heart is in God’s keoping; one 
who consci€ntiously aims at the highest mead 
of success; one who believes in emulating 
practical results from day to day and from 
year to year; what sort of a life will he lead? 
Lanswer, Just such a life as any successful 
man has to lead, a life of consecration to the 
duty in band, till it is thoroughly accom- 
plished. Itis a life of intense labor. Spring 
up quickly at the cali of the door bell; no 
little paln, no slight headache must detain 
you. Know all about the case that can be 
known; master it at all cost of self-sacrifice. 
But am [ to have no pleasure, no amuse- 
ment, no recreation? Yes, indeed, but have 
them under complete control, and draw the 
aweetest of them in the faces of the grateful 
love you will inspire, and in the coutented 
heart you caity with you, to brighten the 
sick room, to transfurm the hospital, to lift 
the soul of the dying, and to deal real com- 
fort to the bereaved. 

Do not let me confuse you, by too long a 
sermon. When the minister is done preach- 
ing, if he has fixed his text in our minds, a 
great object is gained. So with me. You 
are going out to practice the knowledge you 
have gained; you are to meet poverty, per- 
haps, and be shriveled by it; to meet disap- 
pointment, and be cast down}; to meet preju- 
dice and hate, and be embittered; to meet 


these ou actualiy took place, 1 bave 
mly to ae ihet I have seen the Superio: 
Court clerk of Alamance county, who in- 
forms me that the Superior | was in ses- 
sion im that county, and that trae bills o: 
indictment were found by the — jer) 
against the parties who stabbed sell anc 
outraged the colored woman on Stockard’: 
land. Such is the effect of the passage of the 
bill through the Senate.—N. F. Times. 





The Colered Prop'e. 
a coeutnendl 

We cannot perceive the justice in the re- 
proaches heaped upon the colored people by 
Democratic editors relative to their ignor 
ince and stupidity, when, if they are laborin; 
under either the one or the other of these 
affiictions, it is not from any choice of thei: 
own, but is rather the legitimate fruit of the 
debased condition of servitude from which 
they have but recently been liberated. We 
believe that every candid reader will agree 
with us that the intense anxicty of the blacks 
to cultivate their minds and to acquailiut 
themselves fully and iutelligeptty with the 
ww duties which freedom requires at their 
wads, is so great and persistent, that the: 
ire always ready to make any sacrifices or t: 
undergo any privation to remove that cloud 
ignorance under which they were envel- 
oped in slavery. The man - a attempts to 
make the colored people act the part of slaves 
when they have tasted the sweets of free- 
dom, will undertake a task which must bring 
him to an ignominious failure, to escape the 
odium of which he usually takes refuge be- 
hind a wholesale abuse of “the d—d nig- 
gers ;’’ but upon the other hand ho who re- 
coguizes the rights of the blacks, who treat 
them with that consideration to which every 
honest citizen is entitled, will not only fod 
his intercourse with them pleasant and apree- 
able, but he will also bear willing testimony 
to the fact that as a race they are making 
ragid progress toward moral and inte!lectua! 
improvement. ‘*‘Negro worshipers,’’ is the 
epithct contemptuously applied to the Re- 
publicans of Mississippi. by that class ef small 


j potiticians who have falled ia all their efforts 


to drive the colored voters to the polls anid 
there make them vote as sulted their seliish 
purposes. ‘Tbe charge fs based solely upon 
the fact that our party has used its past 
efforts and is still faithfully laboring to assist 
the colored people along, that, to them, new 
and uutricd highway which leads to an en- 
lightened cxercise of the privi.eges of fiee- 
meu, and to the enjoyment of the substantial 
comforts and blessings of life. Republican 
worship of tha colored race, therefore, con- 
sists in an honest and sincere desire to make 
it worthy the name of American citizeuship, 
a worship, by the way, whichis not contined 
to the blacks alone, but embraces within its 
broad and charitable influence, the people of 
every nation and every clime, who seck a 
home under the American flag. It forms a 
part of the weekly work of almost every 
Demecratic editor in tho State to repeat the 
old, stereotyped assertion, that **We, the 
Southern peuple, are the best friends of the 
blacks ;’’ but if that fiiendship consists in 
reproaching them for the “ignorance ani 
stupidity’? which was entailed upon them by 
the whites, or in denouncing and vilifying 
the men who are honestly engaged in “a 
ing for thely welfare, the colored people may 
well aud fervently pray to bo delivered from 
their friends. But we believe that the men 
who are so fond of denouncing the blacks as 
iguorant and worthless, will yet live to cat 





failures, and be discguraged. Your life will 
be labor, labor, labor, self-sacrifice and solf- 
sacrifice. Out of It all, over it all, like Peter 
from the sea, like Jesus upon the waves, you 
will bo saved, you wiil be victorious, if you 
always and everywhere make God your first 
choice. For this scripture is always ¢rue, and | 
true for everybody, and true for you: young 
men, ‘*seek first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, and all these things,’”’ the 
power, the money, the courage, the strength 
for peg. all the necessary earthly things, 
‘* shall bo added unto you.” 


i.jfe in North Carolina. 





Murder of Senator John W. Stephens—A 
betes Scene—shall His Assassins be Ame 
nestir 


Raveian, N. O., February 23.—Tho am- 
nesty bill came up in the House to-day, and 
was discussed to adjournment. Messrs. 
Watson and Morrison, Democrats, spoke in 
favor of the bill. Messrs. Marler and Bryan, 
of Alleghany, Democrats, opposed the bill 
upon the ground that it would encourage 
crime, retard immigration and capital, aud 
provoke bad blood throughout the State. 
Mr. Bowman, Republican, made an earnest, 
dispassionate appeal to the House not to pass 
the bill. He read from the amnesty act, 
passed in 1867 by the Legislature, at Hills- 
boro’, which contained a proviso that per- 
sons guilty of willful and deliberate murder 
should not receive amnesty and pardon. He 
also referred to the hanging of Wyatt, an 
outlaw, on the court house green in the town 
of Graham; he then related from the sworn 
evidence of one of the parties present the 
particulars of the murder of Senator John 
W. Stephens, of Caswell, which occum@ed in 
June, 1870; and that warrants bad been is- 
sucd for the guilty parties, 

IIe stated that a public Democratic meet- 
ing was in progress in tho court house at 

anceyville, the county seat of Caswell ; that 
Stephens was iu attendance on that meeting ; 
that a prominent Democrat of Caswell ap- 
proached Stephens with a smile, and asked 
him to go down stairs with him. Stephens 
assented, and they went into a room forinerly 
occupled by the Clerk of the Court of Equity ; 
that as soon as they entered the rooin the 
door was locked; that there were in the 
room eight white men and one negre. Ste- 
phens was surprised to find the rooin full of 
men, and was struck with horror when a rope, 
fixed as a lasso, was thrown over his neck 


from pr pray ne he was told by the spokes- 


man of the Ku-Klux crowd that he must re- 
pounce his Republican principles, leave the 
country or dle. Stephens said he could not 
give up his Republican principles ; that be be- 
lieved they were right, and the Republic 
would pee 94 if they were carried out; that 
he could not leave the country and State, be- 
cause his all was there; t the colored 
people looked upon him as a leader; that 
they depeuded on him, aud that be could not 
desert them. 

Stephens was then told that be must die. 
He then asked to be allowed o take a last 
look from the window of the office at his 
bome and any of his family that might be in 
view. The request was granted, and when 
Stephens stepped to the window be beheld 
bis little home and bis two little children 
playing in front of the house. He was then 
thrown down on a table, two of the Ku- Klux 
holding his arms. The rope was ordered to 
be drawn tighter, and the negro was ordered 
to geta et to catch the blood. 
done, one of the crowd severed the jugular 
vein, and the negro caught the b in the 
bucket, and Stephens was dead. His body 
was laid on a pile of wood in the room, and 
the murderers went up stairs, took in 
the meeting, and stamped and applauded 
Democratic speeches. 

Mr. Bowman was asked if be made this 
statement of his own knowledge. He replied 
that he was in possession of the sworn evi- 
dence of one of the parties who was present 
and assisted at the murder; that the etate- 
ment was made and sworn to before an officer 


warrants of arrest. 
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This information fell like a bomb-shell frou | 


theiz weds and acknowledge thelr great 
wrong. We Laye watched the colored peo- 
ple narrowly; we have closely studied their 
inclinations and charactoristics, as developed 
under the changed relations they occupy to- 
ward their common country, and we feel no 
hesitancy or doubt ia declaring that they are 
a race of people that will prove a thousand- 
fold more valuable to the State as freemen 
than they ever were as slaves. Strictly at- 
tentive to their own affairs, eager to educate 
their children, singularly attached to their 
churches, and faithful in the discharge of 
their religjous duties, and as Industriousiand 
frugal as the whites, who shall deny to the 
blacks an important place and a leading in- 
fluence in the future of the State ?—Jies. 
Pilot. 





The Earlies: Newspaper. 

Authorities Lavo differed widely aa to the 
nation and city eutitled to the honor of hav- 
ing started the firet printed newspaper. For 
many years it waa supposed that the credit 
belonged to England. It was claimed that 
the British Museum had a copy of the ear- 
liest paper iu its collection. It was called 
the HLnglish Mercurie, and printed July 23, 
1588; but it has boen showa that thia copy, 
like specimens of rare old coins, was spuri- 
ous, and gotten up for sale. Watts, the 
bibliographer of the Museum, who saw, on 
examination, tbat tho type and paper were 
of modern origin, and did not belong to the 
sixteenth century, exposed the forgery. It 
was au ingenious fabrication, pretending to 
give the news of the Spanish Armada, which 
was destroyed in the Evglish Channel by 
Drake aud Howard a day or two previous to 
the date of the sheet. There were seven 
numbers of this spurious Mereurie produced ~ 
four in manuscript, and three in print. 

Venice has also claimed the honor of lead- 
ing the way in giving newspapers to the 
world. Tho Garsctéa, thus named because it 
sold for a swall piece of money called gae 
actia, it is asserted, was printed there in 1570, 
und it is pretended that copies of this paper 
of that date are in ono or two collections in 
London. Lut late discoveries bave appa- 
rently established the claim of the old Ger- 
man city of Nuremberg to this high honor. 
A paper called the Gaseéte, according to trust- 
wortby authoritics, was printed in that city 
as early as 1457, five years after Peter 
Schoffer cast the Grat metal type io matrices. 
Nuremberg, with the first paper in the fif- 
teenth century, also claims the honor of the 
first paper iu the sixtcenth century. There 
ia an anciently printed sheet tu the Libri col- 
lection which uutedates all others except the 
sheet of 1457 and the Chronicle of Cologne. 
It is called the Neus Zeitung aus Hispanien 
und fialien, and bears the date of February, 
1534. Tho British Museum, it is said, has a 
duplicate of this sheet. 

Thus to Gerwany belongs the honor not 
ovly of the first printers aud the first print- 
ing, but also of the first printed newspaper. 
It bas also another claim of distinction. In 
1615 Egenolf Eurmel started Die Frankfurter 
Oberpostamts Zeitung, the first daily paper in 
the world. This journal is still published ; 
and the city of Frant:fort ts to erect a monu- 
went in honor of ita fuuuder and editor as 
the father of newspapers.—From *‘Newspa- 
pers aud Editors,” by 5. 3. Conant, ia Har- 
per’s Magasine for March. 





Tene are few names that will be remem- 
bered with more futerest by those who took 
part in the war for the Union than that of 
Gov. Geary, whoee dcath occurred on Satur- 
day. He represented ln a remarkable 
the berolc spirit of the time which was in 
heroes. He was not only a brave soldier, 
willing to perform faithfully all a soldiecr’s 
difficuit dutics, but lis was also thoroughly ip 
love with the soldicr’s work. The excite- 
mente and dangers, the achievements and 
honors, of active service possessed a genuine 
attraction for him. Moreover, be found in 
the trying positions of command to which he 
was called full employmeut for ability of an 
opusually bigh order. It was bis fortune to 
take part iu many of the most memorable and 
8 engagements of the war—he was 
at Gettysburg spd J.ovkout Mountain, in the 
*bundred dajs’’ preceding the all of Atian- 
ta, and in Shebute’s ments to the sea, and 
the fgbting advance through the Carolinas. 
In all ed ewe A His 


Posirt Cards, 
i emeetnenl 

In view of the fact that we are soon te 
have postal cards, we take pleasure !n pub- 
lishing the following article, in regard to tholr 
use in various countries of Europe. It will 
amply repay perusal: 

As we are soon to have postal cards, @ 
few words on their use in Furope will not be 
without Interest. Mr. Wolowski, the Gév- 
ernor of the Bank of Franca, has treated ¢1e 
subject with great detail in a recent articie. 
It appears that the misuse of cards for the 
purpose of insulting orslandering one's nelgh- 
bors is confined to England. Whether this 
arises out of amy pecullarity in tho natura of 
Englishmen or Englishwomen, which impele 
them to avail themselves of the opportunity 
atlorded them for disseminating slander, we 
are not informed. The fact, however, !s, 
that in Germany insuliing and slanderous 
cards are not seut through the mails, though 
postal cards have been in use for seme years, 
This fact is certified to by the director 
ceueral of the Gorniau pest offce. Perhaps 

he reason may be that the Germans are 
nate economical than the Englich. We are 
i:clined to think the truest explenation ts 
that foreiguers, as tha Fuziich call every one 
who lives on the continent of Europe, are 
‘ess addicted to tattling an? iil-ustucd gow 
sip than our English cousins. It is tobe 
hoped Americans will follow the continental 
and not the English examp'e in the matter, 
and wo are inclined to think they will. 
Debtors who are exasporatingly tardy in set- 
tling their small accounts may perhaps ree 
ceive reminders from tholr creditors in the 
_— of postal cards. But your real, casos 
hardened impecunious debtor would wot fecl 
any great annoyance in knowin; that the 
post Office clerks and carilers were as well 
aware of the state of his bauk account as hs 
was himself. On the othos haud, peowe 
who are usually prompt in settling their ine 
debtedness will not be apt to he published 
if they should bappea to be io arrears. 

The postal card was list witroocced ja 
Austria, where it seams to have been In- 
vented, the Ist of October, 1569. The first 
your eight millen postal cards were gold, the 
— being two kreutzers, or five centimes. 
n 1870 it was introduced in Germany, and 





was 30 successful that its price has heen re- 
duced one-half. From eight to ten thousand 
circulate in Berlin daily, this number being 
exclusively local cards that are not received 
from nor sent beyond the city limits. Late 
in 1370, the card was introduced in England, 
the cost being ahalf peany. The thst yeae 
wore than seventy-five millions wore used, 
and in 1872a number still larger. In 187) 
the number of ordinary letters transmitted 
was 863,009,009. The annual average tue 
crease of correspondence dwiiug the five 
years preceding was four percent. In 1571 
there were 915,000,000 ordinary Ictters car- 
tied by the English mail, au incroase of six 
percent. over 187. Switzerland introduced 
the postal cards October Ist, ISTO, at 35 cen- 
timeseach. Daring the next year there wero 
vearly a million aud three-quorters used, 
while ordinary correspondence increased ale 
most ten per cent. Instead of seven, which 
has been the regular rate of increase pre- 
amg: 6 This is a sufficient proof that apart 
from the galu to the post oilice department 
by the use of cards, they also toud to an lue 
crease, tustead of a diminution, In the nume 
ber of letters sont. Belgium introduced the 
postal card In 1871 at 6 contimes, and while 
it has been highly successful the amouut of 
ordiuary correspoudence increased moro tu 
1872 over L871 thau in le7lLover 136%, Hole 
land charges 1! ceutimes. Noisvay 14} cen- 
times, Sweden 1% centimes, Deaimark 12 con. 
times, Russia 20 centimes. Italy aud France 
have sanctioned the isaue of cards, but havo 
not decided whether to charge ten coutimoes 
or ive. The system is iu operation In Spain, 
Portugal, and Greece, but has not Leen suf- 
ticlently tried to announce the results. Turkey 
is the only country in Europe where tho postal 
card has not yet been introduced, The figures 
we have given from Mr. Wolowski’s lutorest- 
ing article, warrant the belief that the postal 
card system will be successful-In the United 
States, and help to decrease the delicitin the 
Post Office Department. Wheu the Depart- 
mont pays its expenses, We may perhaps bos 
gia to think seriously of ed opting a postal tole 
egraph system. 


The True stury Ff iue Fhist Telee 
gram, 





The bill met with neither snoers nor oppnst- 
tion in the Senate, but the business of that 
house went ou with discouraging slowness. 
At twilight on the last evening of the session 
(March J, 1345) there were 119 bills before 
it. As it seomed impossibly for it to be 
reached in regular course befure the hour of 
adjournment should arrive, tho Professor, 
who had auxivusly watched tho tardy moves 
ments of business all day trom tho yallevy or 
iu the Sevate chamber, went with a sad 
heart to his hotel aud prepared tu leave for 
New York at an carly bour the ucxt morn- 
ing. While at breakfast a servant iuformed 
him thata young lady desired to sce him in 
the parlor. 

There he met Miss Annic Ellsworth, thea 
& young sebool girl—tie daughter of his iu- 
timate friend, Hon. Weary L. Elisworth, tho 
First Commissioner of Patents—who sald, 
as she extended ber band to him: “I bave 
come to congratulate you.’’ 

“Upon what?’ taquired the professor. 

a the passage of your bill,’”’ sho ree 

led. : 

. “Impossible! Its fate was sealed at dusk 
last evening. You must be wistaken.’”’ 

“Not at all,” she responded. ‘Father 
seut me to tell you that your bill was passed. 
He remaiued until the session closed, and 
yours was the last biil but one acted upon, 
and it was passed just five miuutes before 
the adjournment; and I am so glad tobe the 
first ove to tell you. Mother says, too, that 
you must come home with is to breakfast.” 

The tovitation was readily accepted, and 
the joy ia the household was unbounded. 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Ellswort! bai fully bee 
lieved in the project, and the forwer, la his 
confidence iu {6 aud tu his wanu fricudship 
for Professor Morse, had spent ui! tle clos- 
ing Lours of the sesaiou fo the Seuate Chain- 
ver, dolag what he could to help the bill 
along, aud giviug it all tho influence of Lis 
bigh personal and offiddal positivu. 

jraspiug the hand of his youug fitead, the 
Professor thanked ber again and again for 
bearing him such pleasant tidings, and as- 
sured her that she should sead over the wires 
the first message asherreward. The mwatier 
was talked over iu the fawily, and Mrs. Ells- 
worth suggested a message which Professor 
Morse referred to the daughter fur her ap- 
proval ; and this was the ous which was sube 
segoently seut. 

A little more than @ scar afer that timo 
the line between Washington aud Baltimore 
was completed. Professor Morse was in the 
former city, aud Mr. Albert Vail, lils assist- 
ant, in the latter; the dret in the chamber 
of the Supreme Court, the latter iu the SMount 
Clare depot, when tis circult belug porfected 
Professor Moree sent to Miss Elis wortu for 
her message, and {t came. 

“wat HaTS GoD wEeocGaT ?”’ 

It was seut in triplicate io the dot-and- 
line language of the instrament to Baitl- 
more, aud was the frst @ ever trans 
mitted by a recordiog —— . A facsiw- 
ile of that message, with Professor Morsc’s 
indorsement, is here given. 

The story of this 


va 
material attached to it, originatiog malaly in 
the Freach imagination, and has started up 
anew from time to time in our own country 
under fresh forms, but the above story is sim- 
ply and true. An inventor in despair 
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THE CONVERSION OF “CANDACE,” 
QUEEN OF ETILIIOPIA. 


B¥ 8S. ADAM WIGGIN, 
Upon her golden throne, encrowned, 
The virgin queen in splendor shone, - 
ler royal robe of purple hue 
Contined beneath a diamond zone. 


Her midnight eyes, with gentle light, 
Beamed softly as the evening air, 

Thick tresses rippling to her waist, 
Entwined with jewels from afar. 


About her ebon brows of night, 
A coronal of gems and gold, 
Dark burning rubies, gems of snow, 
Of beauty rare, of price untold. 


She speaks, and music filled the air, 
Soft-toned; so pure, so tlute-like fell. 
She wonders why he cometh not, 
As sweetly chimes the evening bell. 


Behold! he comes, her trusty slave, 
The eunuch, tall and shapely made, 
And as he bends his willing knee 
She bids him rise. The slave obeyed. 


Tell me what strange things thou hast seen? 
What news from fair Jerusalem ? 

Didst see the famous temple’s towers ? 
He took her robe and kissed the hem. 


Beloved mistress, I can tell 
Naught of the temple fair and grand. 
I'll tell thee of this wondrous thing, 
Crossing the burning desert sand. 


Reading, the Prophet, strange and dim, 
Behold a stranger smiling stood. 

IIe told me things I never knew, 
Explained the evil and the good. 


IIe told me of a man of God 
His brethren nailed unto a cross ; 
The Holy One, the Wise, and True 
Dying to save the world from loss. 


Ife healed the sick and raised the dead, 
Iie wiped the mourner’s tear away ; 
Ife died, and Nature, shuddering, stood, 

The sun refused to shine that day. 


For he was God, to earth come down, 
That they who on his name believe, 

Might through his great atonement made, 
Immortal life and Heaven receive. 


And f believed that Jesus Christ 
Was the true prophet of the Lord, 
Nay, more: the holy Son of God 
1 have within, a great reward, 


Up rose the Queen from golden throne, 
And cast her royal robes aside ; 
From off her ebon brows of night, 
She tore the emblem of her pride. 


All these I lay with my poor self, 

At thy sweet Jesus’ bleeding feet ; 
My power, wealth, and life beside, 

1 lay them there with worship meet. 


For well I know no Awnan form 
Could suffer ll that thou hast said. 
IIe was a God. I know it well, 
I too believe, be not afraid. 


Love is the lesson that he taught, 
And I to my proud race will show 
That Christ hath taught me truth divine, 
How well to live this life below. 


So spake Candace, Ethiop’s Queen, 
Her large dark orbs with tears aflow, 
As knesling at the eunuch’s feet 
They shone with holy fervor’s glow. 


Upon her discrowned head he laid 
Baptismal- waters gently there, 
While from his heart of hearts uprose 
To Ged, for her, a grateful prayer. 
Washingtcn, D. C., Feb. 27, 1873. 
<< oO 
The Location of the Capital. 
How «Wright's Ferry (Wrightsville) Esq 
caped Greatness. 


James Parton, in his interesting paper on 
Washington’s Cabinet, published in the At- 
luntic Monthly for January, tells us how the 
National Capital happened to be located on 
the Potomac instead of the Susquehanna: 

As early as September, 1779, the ques- 
tion of a Capital of the United States 
had been debated in Congress, and debat- 
ed with that warmth and irritation which 
such a subject excites always. A ring 
loomed up dimly upon the imaginations of 
members, supposed to have been formed 
“out of doors,’’ in order to fix the Capital at 
“Wright's Ferry, on the Susquehanna,” a 
place which has since developed into Wrights- 
ville, containing, acccording to the Gazelteer, 
“two saw mills and thirteen hundred and 
ten inhabitants.” 

Few, perhaps, of these thirteen hundred 
and ten inhabitants know what a narrow es- 
cape their SC huded Villave had of being the 
Capital of their country. The members from 
New England and New York agreed in pre- 
ferring it as the point nearest the centre of 
population, wealth, and convenience ; and 
for many days it secined to have a_better 
chance than any of the other places pro- 
posed-—Harrisbury, Baltimore, New York, 
Germantown, Philadelphia. Wright's Ferry 
was shown in the debates to be the veritable 
“hub of the aniverse,”’ a region favored by 
nature above others ; where, as one member 
remarked, not merely the soil, the water, 
and the “‘advantages of pature’’ were unsur- 
passed, but where, ‘if honorable gentlemen 
were disposed to pay attention to a dish of 
fish, he could assure them their table might 
be furnished with nice and good from the 
waters of the Susquehanna,”’ 

But Wright's Ferry lost its chance through 
the opposition of the Southern members ; and 
the Ring rumor was the ass’ jawbone which 
they used to kill the project. ‘*Preconcerted 
out of doors,’’ said Madison, ‘I am sorry 
the people should learn,’’ remarked the loud 
Jackson, of Georgia, whose home was a 
thousand miles from Wright's Ferry, ‘that 
the members from New England and New 
York had fixed on a seat of Government,” 
Such a report, he thought, would ‘‘blow the 
coals of:sedition and endanger the Union,” 

The members from New England and New 
York denied the -offenstve~charge, and ‘con- 
tended that Wright had fixed his ferry at the 
point whieh would be ** the centre of 
tion for ages yet to come.”” With 
the country west of the Ohio, *‘ an immense 


wilderness,”’ Fisher Ames was of —e 1 
was 


(and it was everybody’s opinion) that 
‘+ perfectly romantic’’ to allow it any we 
in their decision at all. ‘* When it will be 
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settled, or how it will be possible to govern 
it,” said he, ‘‘is past calculation.’’? South- 
ern gentlemen, on the other hand, denied the 
‘*centrality”’ of Wright, and maintained that 
the shores of the noble Potomac river pre- 
sented the genuine centre of the nation’s 
,;choice. The Potomac! Horror! A deadly 
| miasma hung over its banks; and no native 
of New England could remain there and live. 
‘*Vast numbers of Eastern adventurers,” 
said Mr. Sedgwick, of Massachusetts, ‘* have 
gone to Southern States and all have found 
their graves there; they have met destruc- 
tion as soon as they have arrived.’’ Centre 





you count the slaves;’’ but ‘‘if they were 
considered, gentlemen might as well estimate 
the black cattle of New England.”’ 

And so the debate went on, day after day. 
The Susquehanna men triumphed in the 
House; but the Senate sent back the bill 
with ‘*Susquehanna’’ stricken out, and 
‘*Germantown”’ inserted. The House would 
not accept the amendment, and the session 
ended before a place had been agreed upon. 
The subject being resumed in the spring of 
1790 it was again productive of heat and re- 
crimination ; again the South was outvoted, 
and the Potomac rejected by a small ma- 
jority. Baffled in the House, Southern men 
renewed their efforts over Mr. Jefferson’s 
wine and hickory-nuts in Maiden Lane. Two 
sets of members were sour or savage from the 
loss of a measure upon which they had set 
their hearts ; Southern men had lost the Cap- 
ital, and Northern men assumption. Then 
it was that the original American log-roller— 
name unrecorded—conceived the idea of this 
bad kind of compromise. ‘The bargain was 
this: Two Southern members should vote for 
assumption and so carry it, and in return for 
this concession Hamilton agreed to induce a 
few Northern members to change their votes 
on the question of the Capital, and so fix it 
upon the Potomac. It was agreed at length 
that for the next ten years the seat of Gov- 
ernment should be Philadelphia, and, finally, 
near Georgetown. How much trouble would 
have been saved if some prophetic member 
had been strong enough to carry a very sim- 
ple amendment to strike out ten years and 
insert one hundred. And in that case what 
an agreeable task would have devolved upon 
this generation of repealing Georgetown and 
beginning a suitable Capital at the proper 
place! 

——_—_—_—-—_~- & oa 


Jefferson’s Debts. 


Mr. Parton, in his chapter of Jefferson’s 
life for the Atlantic Monthly for March, allud- 
ing to Jefferson’s resolution to quit the pub- 
lic service at the end of Washington’s first 
term, says: 

But why this agonizing desire for retire- 
ment! Thereby hangs a tale. If we give 
ten reasons for a certain course of conduct, 
there is often an eleventh which we do not 
give; and that unspoken one is apt to be 
the reason. Tle could no longer afford to 
serve the public on the terms fixed by Con- 
gress, It was not merely that his salary did 
not pay the cost of his Philadelphia estab- 
lishment, nor that his estate was ill-managed 
by overseers. An ancient debt hung, as he 
says, ‘like a mill-stone round his neck’’—a 
debt which he had twice paid, although not 
incurred by him. Upon the death of his 
wife’s father, twenty years before, he had 
received property from his estate worth 
forty thousand dollars, but subject to a Brit- 
ish debt of thirteen thousand. Impatient of 
debt, he sold a fine farm near Monticello for 
a sum suflicient to discharge it; but by the 
time he received the money, the war of the 
Revolution had begun. Virginia invited all 
men owing money to Great Britain to deposit 
the same in her treasury, the State agreeing 
to pay it over to the British creditor after 
the war. ‘The identical coin which Jefferson 
received for his farm he himself carried to 
the treasury in Williamsburg, where it was 
immediately expended in equipping troops. 

The Legislature of Virginia, however, 
thought better of this policy, reseinded the 
resolution, and returned the sums received 
under it. But Jefferson was obliged to take 
back his thirteen thousand dollars in depre- 
ciated paper, which continued to depreciate 
until it was worthless. In fact, the thirteen 
thousand dollars just sufficed to buy him one 
garment; and, in riding by that farm, in after 
years, he would sometimes point to it, and 
say, laughing, ‘“That farm I once sold for an 
overcoat.”? At the end of the war, duri 
which Cornwallis destroyed more than enoug 
of his property to pay this debt, he had, as 
he remarked, ‘‘to lay his shoulders to the 
payment of it a third time,”’ in addition to a 
considerable debt of his own incurred just 
before the outbreak of hostilities. ‘*What 
the laws of Virginia,’’ he wrote to his cred- 
itor in England, ‘‘are or may be, will in no 
wise influence my conduct. Substantial jus- 
tice is my object, as decided by reason, not 
by authority or compulsion.” heervine> the 
war closed, he had been struggling to reduce 
these debts; and, finally, an arrange- 
ment for payin them off'at the rate of four 
hundred pounds sterling a year. How easy 
this ought to have been toa 
ten thousand acres of excellent laad, “one 
hundred and fifty-four slaves, thirty-four 
horses, five mules, two hundred and y- 
nine cattle, three hundred and ninety , 
and three sheep!” Bat only 

of his land were cu 
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of population? ‘* Yes,’’ said Sedgwick, “‘ if 


to live up to, and an estate going to ruin. 
Behold his eleventh unuttered reason for the 
frenzy which possessed him to live at home. 

He might well desire to see the reign of 
overseers brought to an end on his estate. 
Readers remember, perhaps, General Wash- 
ington’s experience with them. How, when 
he owned one hundred and one cows, he was 
compelled to buy butter for his own table; 
and how, after building one of the best barns 
in the country, where thirty men could con- 
veniently wield the flail, he could not pre- 
vent the manager from treading on the grain 
with horses—so impossible was it, he says, 
‘*to put the overseers of this country out of 
the track they have been accustomed to walk 
in.’? He reached home for his annual vaca- 
tion in 1793, about the middle of September, 
and caught this truly conservative gentleman 
in the act. ‘*I found a treading-yard,” 
wrote the President, ‘not thirty feet from 
the barn door, the wheat again brought out 
of the barn, and horses treading it out in an 
open exposure, liable to-the vicissitudes of 
weather.’’ With such men to manage, the 
General thought the new threshing-machine 
would have a brief existence. 


—> 


The Indlan Agents and Traders. 


The Indian has no means of knowing how 
much in value or how many presents of any 
particular kind the Government, the ‘‘Great 
Father’? as he terms it, has sent him. For 
knowledge on this point he must accept the 
statement of the agent. The goods sent by 
the Government are generally those which 
would most please an Indian’s fancy. The 
Indian trader generally keeps goods of a sim- 
ilar character. The traderis most frequently 
a particular friend of the agent, often asso- 
ciated with him in business. and in many in- 
stances holds the position of trader at the in- 
stance of the agent. They are always lo- 
cated neareach other. The trader is usually 
present at the distribution of annuities. If 
the agent, instead of name | to the In- 
dians all of the goods intended for them by 
the Government, only distributes one-half 
and retains the other half, who is to be the 
wiser? Not the Indian, defrauded though 
he may be, for he is ignorant of how much is 
coming to him. The word of the agent is his 
only guide. Ile may complain a little, ex- 
press some Presets, and at the limited 
amount of sents, and intimate that the 
‘Great Father’? has dealt out the annuities 
with asparing hand ; but the agent explains 
it by referring to some depredations which he 
knows the tribe to have been guilty of in 
times past ; or if he i8 not aware of any par- 
ticular instance of guilt, he charges them 
generally with having committed such acts, 
knowing one can scarcely go amiss in accus- 
ing a tribe of occasionally slaying a white 
man, and ends up his charge by informing 
them that the ‘‘Great Father,’’ learning of 
these little irregularities in their conduct, 
and being pained greatly thereat, felt com- 
pelled to reduce their allowance of blankets, 
sugar, coffee, etc., when at the same time the 
missing portion of said allowance is safely se- 
cured in the storehouse of the agent near by. 
Well, but how can-he enrich himself in this 
manner? it may be asked. By simply, and 
unseen by the Indians, transferring the un- 
isued portion of the annuities from his Gov- 
ernment storehouse to the trading establish- 
ment of his friend the trader. There the 
boxes are unpacked and their contents spread 
out for barter with the Indians. The latter, 
in gratifying their wants, are forced to pur- 
chase from the trader at prices which are 
scores of times Uhe value of the article 
offered. 1 have seen Indians dispose of buf- 
falo robes to traders, which were worth from 
fifteen to twenty dollars each, and get in re- 
turn only ten to twenty cups of brown sugar, 
the entire value of which did not exceed two 
or three dollars. This is one of the many 
ways agents and traders have of amassin 
sudden wealth. I have known the he 
chiefs of a tribe to rise in a council in the 
presence of other chiefs and of officers of the 
army, and accuse his agent, then present, of 
these or similar dishonest practices. Is it to 
be wondered at that the ition of trader 
ray the Indians is greatly ht after by 
men determined to become rich, but not par- 
ticular as to the manner of doing so? Or is 
it to be wondered at that army officers, who 
are aware of the injustice done the Indian 
yet are powerless to prevent it, and who 
trace many of our difficulties with the In- 
dians to these causes, should urge the abol- 
ishment of a system which has proven itself 
so fruitful in fraud and dishonest dealing to- 
ward those whose interests it should be their 
duty to protect.—‘Life on the Plains,’’ by 
General G. A. Custer in March Galazy. 
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AN English religious publication has just 
made an attack upon Charles Dickens for an 
alleged hatred of religious men, and a dispo- 
sition to draw their characters in the most un- 
favorable light. The special instance of this 
mentioned is the letter written 
and published by Forster, 
the ofa Non- 
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and most lucrative branches of our varied 
in + There is said to be at this time a 
capital of 
business in this country, against less than 
$3,000,000 in 1860. Sixteen thousand 
tives are employed, earning $3,000,000 per 
annum, and mea between $30,000,000 
and $40,000,000 w: of silk goods in a year. 
And yet the planting of the mulberry and 
oak trees, which are chiefly used in prop- 
ting the worms as well as the — 
the Chinese, has been attended with seri- 
ous drawbacks, which it will require time to 
overcome. Another obstacle in the way of a 
more rapid growth ef silk manufactare, in this 
country, is found in the fact that the Califor- 
nia raw silk must all be sent to Europe to be 
reeled, the i machinery necessary 
for that purpose not having, strangely enough, 
found its way as yet to this country. The 
American silks are universally admired, both 
in this country and in Europe, and when our 
facilities are matured we will be able to com- 
pete the world. 


BRUNSWICK HOTEL. 





1A First-Class House, 


NEATLY FITTED UP FOR THE ACCOM- 
MODATION OF THE TRAVELING 
PUBLIC. 
THE ROOMS ARE LARGE AND WELL 
VENTILATED, AND FURNISHED WITH 
ALL NECESSARY COMFORTS. 


Dum "EN'sse ble 


IS ALWAYS SUPPLIED WITH THE BEST 
THE MARKET AFFORDS. 


Szamea_ia Boao zs 
Contains a fine-selected stock of ALE, WINE, 
LIQUORS, CIGARS, TOBACCO, 
PIPES, &c. 

Situated on corner of Oglethorpe and Win- 
field streets, Brunswick, Ga. 
WM. P. GOLDEN, 
oct31-ly Proprietor. 


—ses eae HOUSE, 
BY 
MRS. CORNELIA E. GILBERT, 
No. 627 Pine Street, Philadelphia. 
MEALS SERVED AT ANY TIME. 


Tables always supplied with the best in season 
that the market affords. Parlors convenient 
and cheerful. Beds and rooms comfortable and 
pure. The best House in this city for transient 
or permanent boarders. Give us a call. 

nov 9-tf 


JOS. T. K. PLANT, 


Justice of the Peace, Notary 
Public, and 


Commissioner of Deeds for the 
States and Territories, 


Corner of Eighth and E Streets, Northwest, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


bar°ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF LEGAL PaA- 
PERS PREPARED AT SHORT NOTICE, 
COPYING PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO LAND- 
LORD AND TENANT BUSINESS. 

apl2-ly ; 





CHARLES N. THOMAS, 


Altorney and Counsellor at Law, 
Office of Hon. A. G. Riddle, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 

Practices in all of the Courts of the District 
and before the Southern Claim Commission, 

All claims of Southern loyalists against the 
Government for stores or supplies taken or fur- 
nished the Unjted States army during the rebel- 
lion, forwarded through the New Nationa 
Era, will receive special attention, jan23tf 


M. EB. B. CARY, 
ARTISTE IN 


WAX, PAPER, LEATHER, AND HAIR 
FLOWERS. 


Pupils received Saturdays from 2 to 5 P. M. 


No. 821 Fourteenth street Northwest. 
jan9 3mo 


ayers 
Sarsaparilla 


Is widely known 
a3 one of the most 
effectual remedies 
ever discovered for 
cleansing the sys- 
tem and purifying 
the blood. It has 
stood the test of 
years, with a con- 

; stantly growing rep- 
aS i on its 
intrinsie virtues, and sustained by its re- 
markable cures. So mild as to be safe and 
— to children, and yet so searching 
as to effectually out the cor- 
ruptions of the ae then toned 
and syphilitic contamination. 


skin, Tumors, Biotehes, 
Boils, Pimples, Pustules, St. 
faa, Tethers Hoge of Eryalpe: 
s r, 
hee 4 — and internal 
jons o 
and Liver. It as ae pe waged com- 
plaints, to which i would aot seem especi- 
alty ada 
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~ fir, J.C. AYER & €O., Lowell, Mass., 


 ‘trertical and Anatytient Chemists, 
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leading capitals, and wherever changes are 
in me hae Tux Trrscye pscagae whatever 
cost, to lay before its readers the most prompt, 
complete, and ular presentment of these 
diverse and conflicting movements—through all 
of which, as it fondly trusts, the toiling masses 
are everywhere struggling up toward larger re- 
ition and a brighter future. 
t home the struggle for Freedom seems over. 
The last slave has long been a citizen; the last 
opposition to emancipation, enfranchisement, 
ual civil rights, has been formally abandoned. 
No rty, North or South, longer disputes the 
result of the War for the Union; all declare that 
poss apie a eons ies undone ; —_ “— 
a whole e thus api on the plat- 
form of il ights for All, whesste tow Shed 
struggle, and the prolonged civil contests that 
followed, have led us, the Republic closes the 
wane? o weaae, ee my, and — 
efully, hopetully, to the less alarming be- 
Sees oa vital problems of the Future. To 
whatever may elucidate the general discussion 
or action on these, Toe Triscne gives amplest 
space and most impartial record. Whatever 
parties may propose, whatever political leaders 
may say, whatever officers may do, is fairly set 
down in its columns, whether this news helps or 
hinders its own views. Its readers have the 
right to an honest statement of che facts; and 
this they always get. 
But as to its own political principles, Tar 
Trisuse is of course, hereafter as heretofore, 
the champion of Equal Rights, irrespective of 
Race, Nativity, or Color. it stands inflexibly 
by the Amendments for the permanent security 
of those Rights, which have been solemnly in- 


the United States. Independent of all political 
parties, it endeavors to treat them all with judi- 
cial fairness. It labors to purify the adminis- 
tration of Government, National, State, and 
Municipal, and whenever those in authority, 
whether in National, State, or Municipal affairs, 
take the lead in this work, it will therein give 
them its cordial support. But it can never be 
the eervitor of any political party; nor will it 
surrender or even waive its right to criticise and 
condemn what is wrong, and commend what is 
right in the action of any parties or of any pub- 
lie men. ; 
Now, as always, Tue Trisune labors with all 
its heart for the promotion of the great ma- 
terial interests of the country. The progress 
of Invention and of Labor-Saving, the develop- 
ment of our resources, the preservation of our 
Land for the Landless and its rapid subjuga- 
tion to human wants, the utilization of our vast 
underlying Ores, the extension of the facilities 
for bringing Producer and Consumer nearer to- 
gether—whatever tends to swell the ranks, in- 
crease the knowledge and better the condition 
of those devoted to Productive Industry finds 
mention and encouragement in our columns. 
Tas Week.y Triguse, now more than thirty 
years old, has endeavored to keep up with the 
progress of the age in improvement and in en- 
terprise. It devotes a large share of its col- 
umns to Agriculture as the most essential and 
general of human pursuits. It employs the 
ablest and most successful cultivators to set 
forth in brief, clear me their practical views 
of the Farmer's work. It reports public dis- 
cussions which elucidate that work; gathers 
from every source agricultural news, the re- 


-the latest successes and failures, and whatever 
may tend at once to better Agriculture, and to 


progressive Arts, based on nataral science. 
Tue Weexiy Trisuys appeals also to Teach- 
ers, Students, and persons of inquiring minds, 
by the character of its Literary contents, which 
include reviews of all the works 
from the master minds of the Old or New 
especial interest. t 
claims attention, but in a subordinate degree. 


other. 

rused with greater advantage‘and profit than 
ers. The News of the Day, elucidated by 
brief comments, is Y 4 
reader can deem it diffuse, while given suf- 


average reader. Sclections are regularly made 
from the extensive Correspondents of Tue 
Dairy Tarsuse from every country, and its 
editorials of more permanent value are here 
reproduced. In short, Tus Weekiy Tribune 
commends itself to Millions by ministering to 
their intellectual wants more fully than they 
are met by any other journal, while its regular 
reports of the Cattle, Country Prodace, and 
Ghar Markets, will of themselves save the 
farmer who regularly yotes them far more than 
his journal’s price. 

For the family circle of the educated farmer 
or artisan, Tae Wrexty Tripuxe hag no su- 
perior, asis proved by the hundreds of thou- 
sands who, having read it from childhood, still 
cherish and enjoy it in the prime and on the 
down hill of life. We respectfully urge those 
who know its worth to commend Tne WeeK.y 
Trisvne to their friends and neighbors, and we 
proffer it to clubs at prices which barely pay the 
cost of paper and presswork. 


TERMS OF THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS, 
One copy, one year—52 issues. 
Five copies, one year--52 issues 
TO ONE ADDRESS. 
All at one Post Office. 
ND GOUEOR aii Al.« sebeiecd sincnes Aste crewed ¢ 
20 copies 
80 COPIOS...00sece cerccosce cons esers cosreoreses 
And an extra to each Club. 
TO XAMES OF SUBSCRIBERS. 
All at one Post Office. 
“ ; 35 each. 
20 each. 
siceeceeee 1 10 each. 


10 copies 
4 copies 

COpies......... eeeeeeere eeeceeecee 
And an extra to each Club. 
ge@ For Clubs of Fifty Tae Sewr-Weeery 
Trisvxe will be‘sent as an extra copy. 


NEW YORK SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE 
is published every Tvespay and Furpay, and, 
being printed twice a week, it eontains nearly 
all the important News, Correspondence, Re- 
views, and a hee oe Dary, See 
thing on the subject of Agriculture, an 
er interesting and valuable matter, for which 
there is not sufficient room in. tHe Weex.y 
Taiscye. Tue Seui-Weexty. Tariscexe also 
gives, in the course of a year, THEER OR FOUR 


Bast axp Latest Porviass Novers. 

by living authors. The cost of these alone, if 
bought in book form, would be from six to eight 
doliars. Its price bas been lately reduced, so 
thet Clubs can now secure it at Jiutle more than 
the cost, to single subscribers, of Tus Werxxr. 
Nowhere else can so much current intelligence 
aod permanent |i matter at so 
cheap a rate as in the Semi-Weex ty Tass. 


TERMS OF THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 


One copy, one oue, 104 numbers.............93 00 
Five copies, or over, for each copy.......... 2 50 
Ten copies (and one extra copy) for....... 25 00 


TERMS OF THE DAJLY TRIBUNE. 
To Mail Subscribers, $10 a year. 
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corporated by the People, in the Constitution of 


ports of the latest experiments, the stories of 


commend it as the first and most important of 


yenvording 


World, with liberal extracts from those of 
Imaginative Literature also 


‘‘Home Interests’? are discussed weekly by a 
lady specially qualified to instruct and interest 
her own sex, and thé younger portion of the 
No column is more eagerly sought or 


80 condensed that no 


ficiently in detail to satisfy the wants of the 


SAVINGS AND TRUST 


COM PAN WW. 


I National Savings Bank.. 
ESTABLISHED MARCH, 1865. 


Chartered by the Government of the Untied 
States. 


Banking House 1407 Pennsylvania Avenue. 
Opposite the Treasury. 


Deposits of five cuteanens larger amounts 
received. 


SIX PER CENT. INTEREST paid on sums 

of five dollars or more. All payable on 
with interest due. All accounts strictly 

private end confidential. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D. 

C. BRANCH OFFICES in all the larger cities 

of the South and Southwest. 


This GREAT NATIONAL SAVINGS IN. 
STITUTION, established by the authority of 
the United States Government for the benetit of 
the Freedmen, knows no distinction of race or 
color, and offers its great advantages to all 
classes alike. 


SAVE THE SMALL SUMS. Cut off your 
vices—don’t smoke—don’t drink—don’t buy lot- 
money you save into the 








PROSPECTUS | 


OF THE 


NEW NATIONAL ERA 


LEWIS H. DOUGLASS, ) 
J. SELLA MARTIN, p Evrtors. 


The New Natioxat Era will partake of a two 
fold nature—that of an Advocate and an Edu 
cator. Asan Advocate it will assert and main- 
tain every right pertaining to the American citi- 
zen, independent of race, @lor, or accident ot 
birth. It will demand the recognition of thess 
rights wherever the Constitution extends or ths 
national ensign waves. As an Educator, its 
columns will be an — medium for the 
effective diffusion of right principles and much 
needed instruction, and for the inculcation o: 
those habits of industry, economy, and self re- 
liance whith conduce to independent manhood, 
and give vitality and energy to free government, 
insuring in return blessings to the governed. 

While the editors of the New Natiowat Ena 
are colored men, and the contributors will be 
mainly colored, yet thecolumns wi!! be open for 
the discussion of all questions of vital import 
ance to the country by any of itscitizens. Com 
munications suitable for publication in these 
columns, are solicited from our friends in al! 

rts of the country, especially in the Southern 

tates. 
THE POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Upon all questions involving the especial in 
terests of the colored American citizen, the 
simple rute of equal justice for all men will gov- 
ern the policy of the New Nationat. Era. It wil- 
demand the recognition of no right for one 
citizen which it will not freely accord to every 
other. It will oppose any attempt to confer 
privileges upon a class, that are withheld from 








tory tickets. Put the 

FREEDMAN’S SAVINGS BANK. 

Open from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. each day, and 
on Wednesday and Saturday nights, to receive 
deposits only, from 6} to 8 o'clock. je 22-1y _ 


‘* The Best, Cheapest, and Most Successful 
Family Paper in the Union."’ 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Natices of the Press. 

The model newspaper of our country. Com- 
= in all the departments of an American 

‘amily Paper, Harper’s Weekly has earned for 
itself a right to its title, ‘‘ A JournnaLor Civi.- 
zation.’’—New York Evening Post."’ 

The best ee of its class in America, 
and so far ahead of all other weekly journals as 
not to permit of any comparison between it and 
any of their number. Its columns contain the 
finest collections of reading matter that are 
printed. * * * Its illustrations are numer- 
ous and beautiful, being furnish 
artist of the sonalen—-Deiton 

Harper's Weekly is the best and most inte- 
resting illustrated newspaper. Nor does its 
value depend on its illustrations alone. lis 
reading matter is of a high order of literary 
merit—varied, instructive, entertaining, and 
unexceptionable.—N. Y. Sun. 

SU BSCRIPTIONS—1872. 

TERMS: 

one year, $4.00. An extra 
Magazine, Weekly, and 





Harper's Weekly, 
copy of either the 
five subscribers at $4.00 each, in one remittance; 
or six copies for $20.00, without extra copy. 

Subscriptions to Harper’s Magazine, Weekly, 
and Bazar, to one address for one year, $10,00 ; 
or, two of Harper's Periodicals, to one address 
for one year, $7.00. Back numbers can be sup- 
plied at any time. 

The annnal volumes of Harper's Weekly, in 
neat cloth binding, will be sent by express, free 
of expense, for $7.00 each. A complete set, 


| 


cash at the rate of $5.25 per vol., freight at the 
expense of purchaser. 
‘he postage on Harper’s Weekly is 20 cents a 


Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


New York, _ 


post office. 


no 9 





kind in the World. 
Harper’s Magazine. 


Notices of the Press. 
in which Harper’ 
appreciated and highly welcome guest. 
family can less afford to be without. Man 
magazines are aceumulated. Harper's is edited. 


articles and mechanical execution. 


the world.— New Eng mestead. 
A repository of biography and history, litera- 


American publication. * * * 


any cyclopeedia we can place in our libraries. 
Harper's Magazine is a record of travel every. 
where since the hour of its establishment. Liv- 
ingstone and Gordon Cumming in A fri€a, Strain 
among the Andes Browne in the East, 
Speke on the Nile and M ‘or on the Jor- 


seen their most important discoveries reprodu- 
ced in these . Most of our younger and 
many of our older writers find here their litera- 
ry biography. Our artists see the best evidences 
of their genius and the most endurin cpornete 

, Stand 


of their work in the Magazine.— Na 
ard, 

It is one of the wonders of journalism—the 
editorial management of Harper's.—The Na- 
tion, New York. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. —1872. 
TERMS : 
Harper's Magazine one year $4 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, 
Weekly, or 
every Club of Five Subscribers at $4 each, in 


extra copy. 

Subscriptions to 1 "a Magazine, Weekly, 
and Bazar, to one address for one year, $10; 
or two of Harper's Periodicals, to one address 
for one year, $7. 

Back numbers can be supplied at any time. 

A complete set of Harper's Magazine. now 
comprising Forty Three Volumes, in neat cloth 
binding, will be sent by express, freight at ex- 
pense of purchaser, for $2.25 per volume. Sin- 
gle volume, by mail, postpaid, $8. Cloth cases, 
for binding, fifty _~ cents, by mail, postpaid. 

The postage on Harper's Magazine is twenty- 
four cents a year, which must be paid at the 
subscriber's post office. ‘ 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
209 New York. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
Notiecs of the Press. 


It is really the only illustrated chronicler of 

jon in this country. Its supplements alone 
are worth the subscription price of the paper. 
While fully maintaining its position as @ mirror 
of fashion, it also contains stories, poems, bril- 
liant essays, besides general and personal gos- 
sip.— Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 

The young lady who bays a single number of 
if 8 ia made « subscriber for life.— 
New York Evening Post. 
oan ante excellent. Like all the periodi- 

8 whi it is most i 

cal ollinh ext Reena fendiee Apamen 
it is intended—the ny = aod in 
average families—cannot but profit by its good 
sense and good taste, which, we este doubt, 
are to-day makin many homes i 
pore en ral have been before the women 
taking ms in personal and household end 


social management trom this good natured 
tor.—The Nation, N.Y: iiticittnal 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, —1872. 





ed by the chief 
Traveler. 


Bazar will be supplied gratis for every club of 


comprising fifteen volumes, sent on receipt of 


year, which must be paid at the subscriber's 


‘Unquestionably the best sustained Work of the 


There are few intelligent American families 
s Magazine would not be an 
8 There 
is no monthly magazine an intelligent reading 


There is not a magazine that is printed which 
shows more intelligent pains expended on its 
; There is 
not a cheaper magazine published. There is 
not, confessedly, a more popular magazine in 


ture, science, and art, unequalled by any other 
e volumes 
are as valuable as a mere work of reference as 


dan—indeed, all recent travelers of note have 


will be supplied gratis for 


one remittance ; or Six Copies for $20, without 


‘* A Repository of Tien, Pleasure, and In- 
struction. 


, the humbilest citizen in the land. It will demand 
\ forevery citizen equality before the law, and full 
protection of person and property in every Stale 
and Territory of the National Union. 

The New Nationa Era will take hich ground 
upon all public eens, and labor to inspire 
an openness of yurp and encourage unity of 
action, especially among the newly-cnfranchised 
a of the reconstructed States. Remem- 

ering the past history of the Republican party, 
and recognizing what it has done for the colored 
people of the nation, the New Natiowat Era 
will give its hearty support to that party without 
reserve. This pledge of fidelity to the Republi- 
can party is given under the conviction, and 
with the assurance, that in the future, as in the 
past, that party will be the steadfast and inflexible 
support-of those principlesof justice and liberty 
which have now become a part of the organic law 
of the land. 

THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 

By education the people of a free Government, 
such as ours is beisendiad to be, are better quali- 
fied to discharge their duties to the State, and 
to one another. The nation will ever find its 
surest safeguard in the intelligence of its voting - 
masses, and the journal which would promote 
the highest good of government and people 
must lend its energies and its power to the work 
of educating that people. specially is the 
agency of the press needed by that portion of 
the people, colored and white, who, either in 
slavery or under the ban of its blighting in 
fluences, have been deprived of the opportuni: 
ties enjoyed by their more favored brethren of 
the free States. 

THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 

The industrial interests of the colored people 
will claim and receive a large share of our at: 
tention. , 

_The New Natioxar Era will be made a de- 
sirable visitor for the family and the fireside, 
and we earnestly appeal to our friends every- 
where to aid us by their subscriptions and their 
influence. . 

The subscription price of the New Nationab 
Era will be $2.60 4 year for single subscriptions, 
or 5 copies for $10, in advance. 

Address FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Jr., 

Lock Box 31, Washington, D. C. 


OUR PREMIUMS. 


To any one sending us subscribers, with the 
eash, at our subscription rates, we will forward 
per express premiums in accordance with the 
following. Address Frederick Douglass, Jr., 
Lock Box 31, Washington, D. C.: 


Value. 

For 40 subscribers 1 Swiss Gold Watch..$50 @O 
For 80 subscribers 1 Silv. (Am.) Watch...40 OO 
For 20 subscribers 1 Swiss Lever Watch..20 OO 
For 15 subscribers 1 set Sily. Tea Spoons..10 OO 
For 10 subscribers 1 Gold Thimble 

For 5 subscribers cash 

LITTLEFIELD'S 
SUPERB STEEL ENGRAVING 
OF 


PRESIDENT GRANT. 


For two subscribers, with the money, ($5,) we 
will send two copies of the paper one year and 
resent the ee sending us the names with 
sittlefield’s } peter Steel Engraving of Presi 
dent Grant, by mail postpaid, caretnlly put up 
onaroller. This engraving costs three thousand 
dollars, and the impressions sell for three dol- 

lars each. 


Cash Premiums! 
For ten years subscribers we will give a 
cash premium of $5; for 20 yearly sub- 
scribers, $10; for 100 yearly subscribers 


$50. 
| Periodical Premiums. 


We offer for one subscriber sending #3 one 
copy of the New Nationar. Era one year and 
either of the following periodicals; The Ame- 
rican Agriculturist for one year, published 
monthly, containing 4# large pages, adapted to 
the farm, garden, and household, the’ su scrip- 


00 | tion price of which alone is $1.50; or Peters’ 


Musical Mouthly, full of musical gems, for six 
months, the subscription price for that period 
being $1.50; or the Gemoy the West, a monthly, 
for one year, full of good reading, incidents of 
the late war, and one of the finest dollar maga- 
zines in the country. 
In addition to the above we offer either Har 
per's New Monthly Magazine, Harper's Bazaar, 
or Harper's Weekly one year to any one sending 
us $5.25. The subscription price of either of these 
journals alone is $4 per year. These papers 
need no new commendation from us; their rep- 
utation is already established. 
We will send Lippincott's Magazine one year 
and the New Natiowat Ena one year to any one 
sending us five dollars. 
Subscription Price of the Wew 
Vational Era. 
PAYVARLE INVARIALLY IN ADVANCE, 

-02 50 
1 25 
oo 


19 00 
5 50 


40 0@ 
.16 00 
Mf it ie not conventent to sub 
ear, send $1.26 for six months If it costae 
: ap nee the Investment eed wm 
© prevent lows send all money in Pe « Orders 
Getered Letters, or Drafts ya 
All Postma ters are obliged to 
requested to do ma, 
The fro for registeriag it Afteon conte. 


Adios PREDERRICK DOUGLASS, Jr., 
Tock Bex 31. Washingtes, D. C. 


Agents for the New National Era. 


RUNICE P. SHADD, Howard University, W. 
ALEXANDER STEVENS 13:9 1 vireot, Wesblenne 
Mre. AMANDA WALL, Foventh street, near Bountary 


of Sembie 
D. C. GRIPPING, Rox i%, Oberlin. Ohio 
ges pT street, Nashville 
» Winchester, Tenn. 
GEORGE TF. JOHN#OX, Norbeck’ Montgomery Co., M4. 
FRANCIS H. FLETCHER, No 2 Pratt <t. Salem, Wane 
McOABM, im the Btate of Trias. i y 
- LCUBR, Amexsor U. bs. Joternal Revenss, 


a Opy one year 





1 Copy es months 
8 copy three montin 
% copies ona year 

5 copies «1% Months 


22 coplesone year 
10 copice six m 


nthe 


Do not deley subscribing 
scribe for a 


regeier letlere whenever 


, Tennessee, 


Alabama. 
Breedman’s Bavings Baak,! 


hn a 2. 


YESAUX UBWLETT, Camtricze, Mass. 
&. Raseet etroet, Bostow, Mace. 


. ¥. ¥ 
Uacolatoa, Nerth Carotipa 
Vreedman's Savings Bank, Kaleigh 


ADGER. £21 and $2) South st., Philadelphge, Pa 


cairn a 344 Velen o., Kew Bodiord, 
street, Boston. Mase. 
; Box ©, Ceatreville, Quces Ang county, 
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